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MEDIEVAL FRANCIS 
IN MODERN AMERICA 


by Adalbert Callahan, O. F. M. 


Father Adalbert, Friar Minor of the Prov- 
ince of the Holy Name, unfolds eighty 
years of love and labor in the vineyard, 
covering the history of this American prov- 
ince. Here is an absorbing story of a great 
work and of great men whose names are 
linked with it, that gives us a vivid and 
moving picture of St. Francis of thirteenth- 
century Assi.i living again in twentieth- 
century America. (IIlustrated.) 


Price, $4.50 
- 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN ACTION 


by Michael Williams 


Prepared after fifteen years of study on 
administrative details by which the Catho- 
lic Church keeps its various activities all 
over the world running smoothly. It is a 
work of exposition, strictly non-controver- 
sial both in purpose and in treatment. 


“It is authorized by the highest Catholic 
authority competent to do so. For this 
reason Catholics may accept with confidence 
its data. lt is the most enlightening 
book on the subject that has so far come 


our way. 


—The New York Times Book Review. 
Price, $2.50 


MACMILLAN NEW YORK 


FIVE SERIOUS MEN— 


but two of them smiling 


and one in a rage 


Christopher Dawson, says Padraic Colum, is “the 
most exciting writer of our day—not because he is 
speculative and daring but because he is judicial and 
informed, unequalled as a historian of culture.” 
What he is writing in Religion and the Modern State 
($2.00) is a history of our own day, the history in 
which we all are actors. A man must get his religion 
and his politics into one picture in his own mind; 
otherwise his religion and his politics will be equally 
shallow, futile and ultimately disastrous. Dawson 
examines every major political form of today in its 
actual working and shows both what it does at 


‘present mean and what it can be made to mean, to 


a Catholic. 


But once a man has grasped Dawson’s thesis of 
the function of the Church in sociology, he must 
see the Church more profoundly, as she is in herself. 
For this Mgr. Fulton Sheen’s Mystical Body of Christ 
($2.50) is the ideal book. The man who has 
grasped these two books is out of the shallows forever. 


Consider now two men who meet the modern 
tragedy as seriously but less soberly. In Laws of Life 
($2.50)—which is not a book on the Safe Period 
though it has an illuminating chapter on it—Halliday 
Sutherland considers certain biological Laws, which 
seem to threaten the doom of the race, and does so 
in the manner of a man chatting over the port; and 
in The Well and the Shallows ($2.50) G. K. Ches- 
terton wields the sword of Voltaire against twenty or 
thirty modern religious and philosophical and _ poli- 
tical heresies. 


There is a third way of meeting the seriousness 
of life—the explosive way. This is the way of Erik 
von Kuhnelt-Leddihn in his new novel, Night Over 
the East ($2.50)—just published. His Gates of Hell 
was not banned in Ireland: this novel will not even 
incur the suspicion of bannableness: but explosive 
it is. 


All these books—together with Adé de Bethune’s 
Way of the Cross (15c) which makes an admirable 
Holy Week card—are published by 


SHEED & WARD 


63 Fifth Avenue New York 
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A CAMPAIGN FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE? 


MONG the most prominent and powerful 

opponents of the Roosevelt administration 
are many Catholics, some of whom are leaders 
of the Democratic party, uniting now with Re- 
publican leaders in attacking the Roosevelt poli- 
cies because they believe that in the main, and 
fundamentally, those policies are directly or in- 
directly subverting the established American sys- 
tem of personal liberty and the rights of private 
property, and seeking to set up a socialistic or 
communistic state tyranny in this country. 

At the same time, there are many other Cath- 
olic citizens, belonging to both the major political 
parties, who support most, if not all, of the prin- 
cipal policies of the Roosevelt administration, 
because they believe that these policies do not 
lead toward any form of state Socialism or Com- 
munism, but, on the contrary, are intended, and 
in reality do tend, to reform the existing capitalis- 
tic system so that it may function more safely and 


securely than in the past to preserve and protect 
both personal liberty and private property. Such 
Catholics believe that these reforms are justified, 
not only by the need to rescue the people from 
the appalling results of the economic crisis, but 
also by the positive teachings of the Church, as 
laid down by Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. 

This view, however, is strongly opposed by the 
Catholics of the first-mentioned group. At least, 
it is opposed by some of them, who have them- 
selves studied the papal encyclicals; for among 
many other Catholics who oppose the New Deal 
are large numbers who pay little attention to the 
papal teachings on social justice. In short, there 
prevails today a profound conflict among those 
American Catholics who differ concerning the 
practical application of the Church’s teachin 
on social justice, while the rest of the Cathoke 
body, probably the great majority, are sadly con- 
fused by this evident disagreement. 
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In considering this deplorable situation, we are 
not chiefly concerned with its relation to the New 
Deal. We have used that relation simply to illus- 
trate our main point with an obvious instance of 
the existing state of deep-seated disagreement 
among Catholics—plus a tremendous mass of in- 
difference and ignorance—concerning the subject 
of social justice as that subject is taught by the 
highest possible moral authority in the Church. 
For whether the New Deal is swept away or per- 
petuated by the coming elections, the problem of 
social justice will remain as the most pressing, the 
most important, subject of our troubled age. 


It is for this reason that we gladly hail the 
announcement by the Most Reverend Edwin V. 
O’Hara, chairman of the Department of Social 
Action of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, calling upon all American Catholics to 
unite in the commemoration of two of the 
Church’s greatest pronouncements on social jus- 
tice, on May 15, which date will be the forty-fifth 
anniversary of Leo XIII’s encyclical, “Rerum 
Novarum,” and the fifth of Pius XI’s encyclical, 
“Quadragesimo Anno.” 

“The double anniversary,” says Bishop 
O’Hara, “impels our gratitude. These encyclicals 
have come from the highest moral authority on 
earth, an authority endowed with the Divine 
Commission to teach all mankind. They are the 
world’s outstanding pronouncements on the cause, 
nature and cure of the economic evils which beset 
modern man; and grievous as those evils still are, 
the words of the Pontiffs have exercised a most 
profound influence upon society. 

“These world letters reject the old individ- 
ualism of unrestrained competition. They reject 
the newer era of a vast and cruel private dom- 
ination held by wealth, investment-control and 
credit. They tell us to retain private ownership 
but to make it the normal portion of the average 
man and rigorously subject it to the common 
good. They insist that wages, salaries, prices and 
all income from property shall be in an order of 
social justice at levels which will give every family 
and the whole rage the secure material 
means of a good life. They tell employer and 
employee their obligations of individual and col- 
lective honesty and industry, of justice and social 
justice and of charity toward each other in the 
i of a common undertaking as children of 

sod. 

“To these ends they favor the people organiz- 
ing into employers’ associations, labor unions, 
farmers’ organizations, and organizations of 
every occupation that all may work together, in 
the occupational groups of each industry, of agri- 
culture and of the professions, and of all jointly 
to direct work, ownership, income and prices to- 
ward a full output and a fair distribution for all 
concerned. 


“For the sake of social justice, economic peace 
and a right functioning of government itself, th 
call upon public authority to foster and assist this 
thoroughgoing and organized economic self. 
control. They proclaim that it is the duty of 
public authority to see that laws and institutions 
shall promote general prosperity, establish justice, 
protect the weak and the poor and advance that 
common welfare which social justice demands, 
They plead for a like world action in behalf of 
all mankind. These encyclicals summon us to 
possess in our souls the habitual sense of our com- 
mon brotherhood in God the Father and in Christ 
the Son and, expressing our solidarity in economic 
organization and in government, to create a coun- 
try and a world which will help and not hinder 
the march toward civilization and the march of 
every soul toward eternal happiness.” 


The Bishop goes on to call for a nation-wide 
effort on the part of American Catholics “to show 
our gratitude and become further steeped in the 
principles and spirit of the papal teachings on 
social justice. Sermons, public meetings, meet- 
ings of Catholic lay organizations, college, high 
school and grade we programs, are suggested, 
together with articles in the press, both Catholic 
and secular, radio addresses, and wide distribu- 
tion of the encyclical letters and of commentaries 
upon and explanations of their teachings. 


There should be a wide, and deep, and sus- 
tained effort to realize Bishop O’Hara’s splendid 
program. Only by real, earnest study and dis- 
cussion of the encyclicals, carried on not in a spirit 
of political or class partizanship, but in the 
spirit of Catholic loyalty to the Church of Christ, 
may the present unhappy and even scandalous 
dissensions and misunderstandings and ignorance 
among Catholics on the burning question of social 
justice be overcome, and the benefits of the papal 
teachings be made really available for ourselves 
and our neighbors. 


Week by Week 


HOSE who believe that the destruction of 
wealth automatically creates wealth held 
that, despite vast public and private losses, the 
stimulus to production given by 


The the flood disaster would prove 
Trend of helpful to the “forces making for 
Events business and employment recov- 


ery.” Others saw only further 
impoverishment of once moderately wealthy 
groups. However all this may be, there was 
pretty general agreement that the employment 
creating machinery of the government was due 
for a fairly drastic overhauling. It was indicated 
that before Congress would grant the sums needed 
to underwrite Mr. Hopkins’s plan for still an- 
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other year, some clearer picture of what the 
spending had accomplished would be demanded. 
The slow progress of relief projects in many sec- 
tions was being criticized, citizens alleging that as 
now functioning the WPA was reminiscent of 
the World War army at its worst. Elsewhere it 
was felt that the present system of relief employ- 
ment was making it profitable for many not to 
seek work in industry. That much of what has 
been done is intelligible only as a temporary social 
welfare action appeared to be the normal opinion; 
and the query was whether the time had not come 
to calla halt. A final criticism—and possibly this 
is the most important point so far raised—con- 
cerned the cost and ce of several vast public 
works the completion of which would demand 
huge sums over a period of years. Ought some 
of these, like the Florida canal, to be abandoned? 
All these things concern serious and crucial prob- 
lems of administration. 


HERR HITLER has once again demonstrated 
the “solidarity” of the German people. This time 

the claim is made that 98.7 per- 
The cent of all voters endorsed the way 
Essence of things are going in the Third 
Dictatorship Reich. But there is no longer any 

value in studying such manifestoes 
of dictatorship. It is the phenomenon of dictator- 
ship itself that becomes increasingly important. 
We note that Mark Sullivan said the other day 
that “Italy, Russia and Germany are merely three 
expressions of the same thing.” There are dif- 
ferences, yes, but these are unimportant. “The 
sum of what they have in common is the negation 
of democracy. The question before America is 
whether its democratic conception of government 
and society can be saved from infection by the 
newer European conception.” These remarks are 
interesting because they are in part true. Against 
them one may aver that none of the three govern- 
ments named has ever been “democratic” in our 
sense, and yet very few ever believed that the 
example of the czar would “infect” the United 
States or that the House of Savoy was emitting 
propaganda fumes which might ultimately land a 
monarch in the White House. The reason why 
dictatorship is a bad influence goes deeper than 
the war upon democracy, though for Mr. Sullivan 
the word has overtones which may in a measure 
wrestle with the problem. Our Russian, German 
and Italian autocrats are expressions of a wide- 
spread, quasi-religious belief in salvation through 
force. That belief was born into the world at a 
time when the liberalistic creed which underlies 
Mr. Sullivan’s “democracy” was approaching its 
triumph. It insisted that nature left to itself 
would not produce the best possible world, but 
that the conscious use of planned violence would 
turn revolutionary energies in the right direction. 


A READER of history constantly marvels at 
the lucidity with which these positions were recog- 
nized and stated more than a hundred years ago, 
and intellectuals were debating about them until 
well-nigh the middle of the nineteenth century. 
We have recently issued in this magazine a piece 
by Heine, a liberal whose aversion to the doctrine 
of totalitarianism led him to foresee its results. 
Perhaps “democracy” was at bottom the product 
of confidence that bixnantey as a whole is good, 
while “‘autocracy” in its contemporary forms is a 
consequence of reasoning that only a group, a 
nation or a class is good. During the nineteenth 
century, orthodox Christianity was busy protest- 
ing against the non-religious implications of lib- 
eralism, as witness for example the Syllabus issued 
during the pontificate of Pius IX. And it is ap- 
parent that the struggle of the Christian faith 
during these and coming years will be against 
states embodying Nietzschean or Marxist concep- 
tions of force. ‘That these last are allied, though 
Nietzsche is incomparably the greater foe, is now 
perfectly obvious. The war against them is diffi- 
cult because while liberalism was secularistic, it at 
least stressed common human values to which 
Christianity itself clung tenaciously. Such is the 
situation prevailing, and to it America certainly 
cannot remain indifferent. 


APPARENTLY a Harvard scientist, Dr. Greg- 
ory Pincus, has discovered that it is possible to 
fertilize a rabbit egg artificially, 


Science thus in theory eliminating one of 
and the sexes. His experiments are to 
Life be listed among very many which 


have shown that organic processes 
are at bottom chemical or physical. The vitalists, 
to be sure, maintain their advantage in that life 
itself has not yet been created in a test tube. But 
the chances that it may be so produced are by no 
means negligible, and it is well to keep in mind 
that the philosophical effect might be very great. 
During recent decades a number of philosophical 
institutes have so thoroughly conjoined vitalism 
and creationism that the impression has been 
widely given that the first is a “must” in orthodox 
Christian, particularly in Catholic, belief. It 
should not be necessary to declare that this im- 
pression is incorrect. Older doctors and philoso- 
phers in the Church were assuredly not vitalists, 
holding as they did almost unanimously that spon- 
taneous generation was a platitude. And amon 
newer eminent authorities there has been waisaal 
emphasis upon the probability that life might 
some day be “created.” Among recent Jesuit 
authorities who have held this position are 
Fathers Tongiorgi, Secchi, Palmieri and Burdo. 
In Germany many Catholic textbooks of recent 
vintage have emphasized the same point of view. 
And in France, where vitalism has been especially 
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strong, there are important exceptions to that 
creed among biologists and philosophers. We 
think, ~wones May that the too arbitrary commit- 
ment to anti-mechanism (which time may, of 
course, prove sound biological doctrine) is not a 
result of thinking on the basis of scholastic prin- 
ciples but the result of too fundamentalistic an 
approach to the whole problem of life. 


GRANTED that there is a juvenile delinquency 
problem in every large city—in other words, that 
agencies other than the home are 


For forced to deal with the results of 
Unfortunate the deficiencies and failures of the 
Children home — it would be generally 


agreed that the less legal and 
strictly punitive these measures are, the better it 
is for the children involved as well as for pets | 
at large. To give a child a court record, whic 
may sometimes be, at least technically, a criminal 
record, is to put through the machinery con- 
structed to deal with responsible guilt a socially 
unformed being who is almost invariably a victim 
of others. It is deplored in its essence and its 
effects by all right-thinking people, even when it 
is necessary; and many of the efforts of modern 
child welfare have been directed toward making 
it less necessary. A notable contribution in New 
York City is now made by Mayor La Guardia, in 
the shape of a new bureau founded to deal con- 
structively and completely, not merely legally, 
with juvenile offenders. It is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the city departments involved in the 
various public aspects of juvenile delinquency— 
the Court of Domestic Relations, the Juvenile 
Aid Bureau of the Police Department, the Board 
of Education, the Hospital, Welfare, Health and 
Park Departments, and the Children’s Court. 
This “Intake Bureau,” which will be known as 
the Bureau of Adjustments, will study the cases 
of neglected or vicious children who become the 
concern of the law, investigate the conditions 
which seem to be responsible, and make practical 
suggestions for treatment, counsel or aid. One of 
its chief purposes is to keep first offenders from 
undergoing a regular court arraignment whenever 
that is possible. Its efforts are to be coordinated 
with those of the various private agencies in the 
field, and the facilities of all these departments 
and groups will be at the disposal of the bureau. 


THE NEWS that there are to be poetry clinics 
set up all over the country to assist amateur bards 
to meditate the thankless muse 


Were It more strictly will be read with 
Not Better mixed feelings. There can be little 
Done—?” doubt that the chairman of the 


poetry division unwonted cate- 
ory!—of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs is speaking truth when she says that “there 


is in the heart of every mortal an urge to write 
Depiny. We do not question, indeed we think it 
very likely, that the clinic already functioning in 
Washington has received samples of the creative 
output of “carefree young schoolgirls, staid busi- 


ness men, society devotees and men and women > 


trembling in the rays of the westering sun.” 
Every observer of his kind knows that children 
lisp in numbers, even when the numbers scan but 
indifferently; that adolescents take to rhyming 
about life and fate as easily as to breathing; that 
almost every middle-aged man or woman has up a 
sleeve somewhere an unwritten poem about elves, 
about the spring, about Meeting Life with a 
Smile. But the possible objections to doing any- 
thing about all this—we say it with great difh- 
dence—might seem to be twofold: Imprimis, 
granted that it is desirable to teach people to be 
even more poetically expressive, is it possible? 
Secundo, granted that it is possible—is it desir- 
able? The world is surely fuller of rhyme and 
rhythm, of songs that scan and songs that tri- 
umphantly refuse to scan, than it ever was before. 
It might be wiser to let well enough alone. Mr. 
Belloc has consolation, in ““The Path to Rome,” 
for all who wished to write poetry and didn’t get 
around to it. He seems to think that not a bad 
arrangement, and on the whole we agree with him. 


ONE OF the senior statesmen of Great Britain, 
we have it on reliable confidential advice, is in the 
habit about the 
Somice unsettled condition of Eurepe and 
a the world are at their worst, of 
remarking, after a pull on his pipe, 
“Let us be calm.” This seems to 
center attention on him as no other aphorism 
could. The other conferees look at him as if he 
might be suspected of having gone off his head. 
He, however, holds his ground and practises what 
he preaches, answering eye for eye the other con- 
ferees and emitting clouds of smoke and ponder- 
able quantities of calm. This is a human item for 
historians. It should be in the record and not 
guessed at by future maggots of the newspaper 
and documentary files. Because, according to the 
reliable informant, it is important; with the con- 
stant failure of institutions for peace in Europe, 
it is having an effect which so far is like that of 
the small boy at Lyden who put his finger in the 
hole in the dyke and saved the town. How much 
longer his counsel can prevail against the opposite 
disposition is of course problematical. There he 
is, however, and the angry seas of the cultivators 
of uncalm, of disparate motions and and emo- 
tions, threats, sudden intransigence and even the 
dealing in large ways of death, of destruction, so 
far have beat around him while he, to change the 
figure, sits like a barnacle on a rock in a sea of 
disputation. 
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IS ITT ZERO HOUR? 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


place in Europe that no one can predict with 

any certainty what the next weeks may 
bring. But it is probably not uscless to explore as 
far as one can a few of the positions which have 
been taken by peoples upon whom the destiny of 
a Continent especially depends. I should like to 
make just three points, in the hope that they may 
prove of some value to my friends who are peer- 
ing eastward with genuine anxiety. 


First, the sole possible guarantee of peace is 
disarmament, and the sole possible way to get 
ready for war is to arm. We know that better 
than we did a few months ago. A League of Na- 
tions or a World Court will not be effective if 
certain powers are so completely militarized that 
they can afford not to accept a decision made by 
a concert of powers. This was not yet wholly ap- 
parent when Japan marched into Manchukuo, be- 
cause after all the Far East was on the periphe 
of League interests. But when Mussolini chal- 
lenged Geneva and attacked Ethiopia, doubt was 
no longer permissible. International law, recog- 
nizing a covenant freely arrived at between the 
nations, had to respect the sovereignty of this 
imperiled African state. It could not hold with 
the Italians that there was any principle allowing 
an alien power the right of invasion to correct al- 
leged “abuses.” But against a thoroughly militar- 
ized Rome international agreements as such could 
not prevail. Collective disapproval was expressed 
through sanctions, but these were not permitted 
to constitute what Mussolini might have termed 
a warlike act. 


More recently German rearmament has like- 
wise challenged the system of collective security 
thus far established. So long as the Hitler gov- 
ernment abrogated provisions of the Versailles 
treaty, little opposition to it was manifest be- 
cause the fact that this treaty had been obtained 
by force was too widely recognized abroad. No 
statesman was willing to defend before interna- 
tional public opinion a number of restrictions once 
placed upon German domestic life, and therefore 
a German show of strength sufficed to secure a 
reconstructed army and navy. But when by march- 
ing into the Rhineland the Nazis abrogated the 
Locarno treaties, a different situation was cre- 
ated. It is true that there has always been a good 
deal of opposition to those treaties inside Ger- 
many. Yet they had been voluntarily signed in 
order to show that the German government was 
interested vitally in international cooperation. 
And therefore the happenings of the past two 


S* MANY extraordinary events have taken 


weeks could only mean—must necessarily mean— 
that militarization had proceeded so far under 
Hitler that the League could be treated like a de- 
bating society. Had it not been for a real threat 
made by the French, German reoccupation of the 
Rhineland would have met with no resistance. 


The conclusion is that the danger of war will 
increase as long as armaments increase. As re- 
cently as 1932, there was still time to make real 
progress toward disarmament. Today there is no 
comparable hope in sight, and until there is, ex- 
isting peace mechanisms are inoperative outside 
very narrow limitations. | 


Second, armament is not military only. No 
people can afford war unless its economic situ- 
ation and its political solidarity can be depended 
upon to resist strain. Accordingly the present 
alignment in Europe is less threatening than it 
might otherwise be. The internal situation in 
Germany, for example, is too loaded with dyna- 
mite to allow the government to exercise a free 
hand. Though the army and its auxiliaries are 
more than strong enough to curb uprising and 
dissatisfaction, they know that a military venture 
would imperil Hitler’s situation unless there were 
actual invasion of German soil by French troops. 
Here lies the root of Nazi strength and weak- 
ness. It can act against the League because it 
realizes that the League dare not attack; but it 
cannot itself carry out an attack against the major 
powers associated in the League. 

This “other side” of armament naturally also 
explains why the French have been unwilling to 
carry on a preventive war, even when that wouid 
have been a relatively minor exploit. Public opin- 
ion, concerned with problems of economic depres- 
sion and social distress, has been so hostile to the 
notion of combat that war is almost inconceivable 
in France today excepting when there is actual in- 
vasion and attack. Nor are the Germans, faced 
with economic difficulties of almost unparalleled 
gravity, in any manner a people from whom a 
victor nation could expect to recoup the costs of 
a war. Much the same might be said of England 
or even Italy as has been said here about France. 
Territorial gains in Abyssinia will never pa 
either interest or principal on the sums which 
Mussolini has invested. Indeed, only the actual 
conquest of Egypt could do that—and by this time 
it is surely evident that the British Empire is in 
no immediate danger of “cracking up,” which is 
what some Italian advocates of African adven- 
ture seem to have assumed. 


Matters would naturally be much more precari- 
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ous if military alliances between nations were so 
nearly dependable that the risks of conflict would 
be greatly minimized. But while a solid political 
front has been organized against Germany, the 
violator of Locarno, and while it seems clear that 
Hitler has as yet unearthed no ally willing even 
to take his side in political discussion, we are far 
from the moment when genuinely viable military 
cooperation would take cognizance of anything 
short of a war of aggression. During the Italian 
crisis, France held aloof while M. Laval arranged 
a series of adroit hems and haws. In dealing with 
Germany the British have been quite as subtle and 
non-committal. One might almost fancy, were 
there no evidence to the contrary, that the con- 
duct of both had been prearranged to avoid the 
outbreak of a disturbance neither wants. 


Third, the chances are that armament of the 
second sort will become more effective, with the 
result that tension and danger must increase. So 
far it has been possible in the militarist countries 
to look upon the army as the best form of unem- 
ployment relief and as the least dangerous kind 
of public works activity. Most of the applause 
which has greeted the expansion of the Reichs- 
wehr and the creation of forces auxiliary to it is 
based upon the satisfaction felt by a great many 
men and their families over the “career oppor- 
tunities” afforded. One can easily understand that 
the newly erected corps of officers will look with 
dissatisfaction upon anything designed to take 
away the place in the sun which has now been 
especially created for them. I suppose much the 
same thing could be said of Italy. 

But this restoration of the military caste re- 
poses upon dangerously insecure foundations. 
Germany is today really a poor country. It 
lacks both raw materials and income from for- 
eign trade; its credit garnering ability is vir- 
tually nil. In addition, the Nazi revolution has 
been extraordinarily costly. The huge sums ex- 
pended for propaganda and political activity; the 
destruction of many enterprises and sources of 
income both in and outside the country; the 
dwindling of the tourist trafic owing to the un- 
willingness of former well-paying guests to visit 
the Fatherland—these are among the many bills 
which Hitler has presented to a still faithful 
people. Consequently it is no wonder that all 
Germany is becoming increasingly aware of the 
thin ice underneath, and increasingly sceptical of 
the theory that the end of the rainbow is brown. 


The answer to popular insight into the tremen- 
dous costs of militarization under such circum- 
‘stances can only be twofold. One must seek to 
demonstrate anew that the army is really valuable, 
and for this reason such actions as the remilitari- 
zation of the Rhineland must be staged at regular 
intervals. It is undeniable that a government less 
concerned with troops and more interested in 


trade could not afford to indulge in such patriotic 
exploits, and it is therefore possible for the Nazis 
to shout loudly, “See, our army does do much!” 
Naturally actual achievement need not always be 
present. The propaganda office may content itself 
with cooking up a scare, the moral of which will 
be obvious. Second, one can hold out the hope 
that military men will eventually remedy the 
abuses from which the people suffer. It will step 
in to hamper the exercise of tyranny. It will pro. 
tect religion. It will prevent disorder. The more 
the masses suffer from poverty, exploitation and 
brutality, the more anxious will they be to hope 
for intervention by the army. 

As a result of these two factors—discontent 
and power—it is only too probable that the 
strength of the soldiery in such countries will 
grow rather than decline. But as it grows it costs, 
Russia is surely evidence enough on that point. 
But nations like Italy and Germany cannot indef.- 
nitely bear those costs without reducing the popu- 
lation as a whole to the status of worker bees 
struggling to maintain drones. Only foreign 
credits can relieve that tension, unless we witness 
shortly the astounding miracle of a recapture by 
Europe of its lost foreign trade. And it is un- 
necessary to add that such credits would be out- 
right gifts, which supposes on the part of the 
donors a rare naiveté unusual in financial circles 
even in this modern world. 

Looking ahead, one can see only the likelihood 
of pressure — ceaseless, remorseless pressure 
grinding down those in the lower castes and ex- 
posing those in military command to temptations 
of recklessness and monomania. Whether the 
dikes of European society are strong enough to 
resist that impact remains to be seen. The mere 
spectator cannot avoid feeling that sometime, 
somewhere there must be a flood. I personally 
am not so much afraid of the war that might 
come if there were a fatal break somewhere as 
of the social convulsions which must set in if the 
present situation lasts. These are the three points. 
I do not know what we can do about them. 


Folk Song 


Over the landscape all day long 

Three figures wrought a wordless song— 
A horse, a man, and a dog behind— 

Up and down till the soil was lined 
With a furrow-pattern of melody, 
Singing of earth’s fertility. 


So are the songs of harvest made— 
When the year still lies in springtime’s shade 
While three bent, friendly figures go 
In steady rhythm to and fro 
In single file, with a plow aligned, 
A horse, a man, and a dog behind. 
Frances Hatt. 
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LEST WE FORGET 


By JAMES F. CUNNINGHAM 


UCH has been 
M said about the 
encyclical letter, 


“Quadragesimo Anno.” 
Many learned writers 
and speakers have illu- 
minated its hidden re- 
cesses of teaching with 
their brilliant commen- 
taries; it has been the 
subject of discussion for ' 
every Catholic editor; it has been on the lips 
of every Catholic radio speaker as well as on 
the tongue of every priest who has preached 
“Social Justice”; yet some of us who labor 
“amongst the workingmen and amongst employ- 
ers” believe that one of the most distinctive 
remedies, indeed the first remedy, proposed by 
the Holy Father has been neglected and in some 
cases completely disregarded by those to whom 
the message was indited. 

In the recent encyclical, ““Ad Catholici Sacer- 
dotii,’ the present Pontiff says that “the priest 
contributes most effectively to the solution, or at 
least the mitigation, of social conflicts since he 

reaches Christian brotherhood,” and directs him 
in the “Quadragesimo Anno” to “gather and 
train’ from amongst the ranks of the working- 
men and employers “auxiliary soldiers of the 
Church” who know the mentality and aspirations 
of their classes “and who with kindly charity will 
be able to win their hearts.” But let the Holy 
Father himself present the case: 

Present circumstances therefore, Venerable Breth- 
ren and Beloved Children, indicate clearly the course 
to be followed. Nowadays, as more than once in 
the history of the Church, we are confronted with 
a world which in large measure has almost fallen 
back into paganism. In order to bring back to Christ 
these whole classes of men who have denied Him, 
we must gather and train from amongst their very 
ranks auxiliary soldiers of the Church, men who 
know their mentality and their aspirations, and 
who with kindly fraternal charity will be able to 
win their hearts. Undoubtedly the first and imme- 
diate apostles of the workingmen must themselves be 
workingmen, while the apostles of the industrial 
world should themselves be employers and merchants. 
It is your chief duty, Venerable Brethren, and that 
of your clergy, to seek diligently, to select prudently, 
and train fittingly these lay apostles, amongst work- 
ingmen and amongst employers. 


_ Practically every priest of today has felt aris- 
ing from his parishioners the spirit of Catholic 


Commenting on doctrine and achievement, Father 
Cunningham finds the principal Catholic difficulty in 
a certain lack of ecclesiastical leadership, and suggests 
ways and means for supplying this. “Our people are 
restive under the policy of watchful waiting and the 
avoidance of issues, for such a program is often mis- 
taken for weakness, and the sad part of it is, it is weak- 
ness and religious illiteracy.” 
active and well-planned study-club movement he con- 
siders obvious—The Editors. 


activity, the zeal for 
Church expansion, a new 
birth of Church loyalty 
to offset the growing 
anti-clericalism in this 
country. There is on the 
part of the working class 
a yearning to uphold the 
conservative attitude of 
the Church yet at the 
same time to abandon 
the pose of the ordinary Catholic, impatient but 
silent suffering under ridicule and scorn. This, of 
course, is the lot of great numbers of our people, 
for they are uninformed on some of the most 
fundamental teachings of their religion, and 
silence is the only solution for their difficulty. 

The non-Catholic attitude has often been like 
that of the fox hunters. The Catholic Church is 
fair prey, it is a game of fox and hounds and the 
fox always runs. What would happen were the fox 
to turn about and chase the hounds? Let me tell 
you! It would cause dismay on the part of the 
attackers whose position is untenable; it would 
give occasion to the cry, “But you are not playing 
the game, you are supposed to run.” Apologies 
would come from the same orators whose lies go 
unchallenged and there would be less inclination 
to defame the Church or its ministers regardless 
of fact and of truth. 


It is an age when every soap-box orator and 
many a college professor as well feel free to 
dogmatize on religion, when insane solutions for 
problems to which the Church gives sane answers 
are bandied about, when Catholics are called 
upon to defend the teachings of the Catholic 
clergy and find them publicly at loggerheads on 
points the layman considers important. With 
their limited knowledge they are often unable to 
distinguish clerical opinion from Church teaching. 
The thinking Catholic man and woman wants to 
know the Catholic answer to modern problems. 
Our people are restive under the policy of 
watchful waiting and the avoidance of issues, for 
such a program is often mistaken for weakness, 
and the sad part of it is, it is weakness and re- 
ligious illiteracy. 

Within the past month the writer has been 
approached by three distinct and separated groups 
of laymen with a zeal to spread the teachings of 
the Church. They are fully able and quite happy 
to follow Church guidance and authority but are 
without leadership, or training, without a back- 
ground of Catholic teaching which would make 
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of them good apologists and conservative speak- 
ers “among workingmen and among employers,” 
What to do! The answer is quite apparent and 
in full accord with the plan indicated by Pius XI, 
“A Study Club and Discussion Group” in each 
arish. It is not a complete answer to the prob- 
em but a good beginning, and an acceptance of the 
charge to train “auxiliary soldiers of the Church.” 


Recently the writer was called upon to address 
a group of Newman Club girls in a New York 
City college. The institution has had a reputa- 
tion, deservedly or not, for zealous Communist 
action on the part of its students. There were 
several Communist sympathizers and active or- 
ganizers among the listeners who afterward re- 
quested an informal discussion of points of Cath- 
olic social thought. 

“These Catholic girls,” one of them said, ‘‘the 
leaders in the group especially, will have nothing 
to do with us whenever we ask them questions 
about the Catholic Church. They run from us. 
We can talk to them on any subject but their own 
Church and when we ask them what she teaches 
or what is her attitude toward Communism, for 
example, they don’t know.” 

Speaking to one of the Catholic girls who par- 
ticipated in the discussion, and marveled that 
there were Catholic answers, I asked, ‘Why don’t 
you discuss religion with these girls?” 

“But they are so well-trained in Communism, 
Father,” she said, “that they trip us on everything 
and of course we know nothing of Catholic social 
thought, we did not ‘get’ that in school; so we 
say nothing.” The speaker was one of the few 
who had come from a Catholic high school. 

From observation of the Communist leaders I 
found they were well-informed, yet so very vulner- 
able, and our Catholic girls of the same age and 
position in life so pitifully weak and untrained. 
With just a minimum of Catholic information they 
could have given satisfactory answers to every so- 
cial difficulty propounded by the “‘cell” organizer. 

Our Catholic high schools, few as they are, 
have begun to teach Catholic social thought as 
part of their modern program, yet there are hun- 
dreds of thousands 7 our young people through- 
out the nation who never enter the door of a Cath- 
olic high school. They must face problems their 
parents never had to consider, difficulties for 
which home, school and religious training has not 
prepared them, and the Church as well as the home 
has an obligation to equip them for the future. 


Let me briefly paint a statistical picture. The 
Catholic population of the United States is above 
20,000,000, approximately one-sixth of the total 
inhabitants. Of the total population about 20,- 
000,000 are children of grammar school age (six 
to thirteen), and according to this ratio 3,300,000 
of these should be Catholic, although our Cath- 


olic parochial schools list about 2,200,000 as 
being cared for by our educational system. Except 
for the unsatisfactory Sunday School we are not. 
teaching about one-third of these children. Our 
high schools noes a picture still more distress. 
ing in spite of the good work done. According to 
estimates there are more than 9,000,000 children 
of high-school age (fourteen to seventeen). There 
should be close to 1,500,000 Catholic boys and 
girls being educated in our high schools, yet we 
list, according to the more recent reports from 
our 1,134 Catholic high schools, not quite 200,000 
pupils. We are not reaching 1,300,000 of our 
high school youth. 

If we are unable to care for one-third of our 
children of grammar school age and we really do 
care for only one-seventh of our high school chil. 
dren, then parish study clubs come close to being 
a necessity if we take seriously the admonition of 
Saint Paul to Timothy, “Keep that which is com. 
mitted to thy trust.” 

Perhaps I will encounter less criticism if I cite 
our own parish as typical of Catholic parishes. 
It has a complete organizational program and is 
staffed by five active assistants under the direc. 
tion of a wise and capable pastor who has seen the 
allotted three score and ten years. For fifty years 
the parish school has sent into the world over 100 
boys and girls each year, almost twice that num- 
ber in the last few years with two graduations for 
the 1,400 children who crowd its doors. Each of 
the assistant priests teaches in the classroom daily, 
each day the pastor spends several hours in the 
school. Every possible effort is made by priest 
and Sister alike that these boys and girls be pre- 

ared religiously, as well as academically, for life. 

n January and June, the doors close on the grad- 
uates and they go into the world with their re- 
ligious training, in 75 percent of the cases, at an 
end. What they are taught thereafter depends on 
Sunday sermons and unorganized reading. 


Every parish has the same problem. Some have 
attempted to solve it and some do solve it by 
study clubs, though for the most part after the 
children leave our parish schools, unless Catholic 
higher education claims them, they are given no 
further Catholic teaching. At the most there are 
sporadic efforts on the part of individual priests 
who recognize the unfortunate situation and at- 
tempt in unorganized fashion to cope with it. But 
why should we lose interest in our boys and girls 
when they still need instruction? Every time they 
listen to a radio program, read a newspaper, they 
face problems for which the catechism has not 
prepared them. 

In the last nine months in the United States 
there have been 67,495 minors arrested, says the 
director of the Division of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice, J. Edgar Hoover. “Lack 
of teaching is the cause of crime,” he says. Let us 
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keep on with the training of our boys and girls 
after they leave our grammar schools. Here is an 
answer in part to our crime problem. Let us con- 
tinue their education through study clubs. 


I am sure that every priest has at one time or 
another encountered this condition. Talking to 
one of the young men of his parish, he says, ‘“‘Do 
you belong to the Society?”, or to the 
young woman, “Are you a member of the 
Society?” In both cases the answer is, “No.” 
Why? “All they do is talk,” he is informed; 
“now and then they have a dance or card party, 
but they don’t do anything constructive.” The 
fault is a traditional one. The society goes to 
Holy Communion once a month and has a monthly 
meeting conducted for the most part by the older 
members of the parish. These activities are good, 
but accomplish so little with our younger people. 
Suppose that the society does carry on some social 
activity, a card party, a dance or reception at in- 
tervals during the year, are the church organiza- 
tions formed primarily to entertain or amuse 
people, or to interest them in religion and bring 
them closer to their Church? : 

If such activity is necessary as a means of in- 
creasing membership, we will find that parish 
study clubs will bring new blood and active mem- 
bers to these societies. Many parishes have the 
Little Theatre Movement, amateur theatricals, 
as ae of their program. Why not set aside one 
nig 


t for these young men and women to study 
advanced Catholic thought? With the poise and 
diction and confidence gained through the study of 
dramatics, what skilled apologists they will make! 

Every Holy Name man is interested in a living 
wage, ‘hit conditions of employment, collective 
bargaining; every sodality member wants to hear 
about marriage—even yet the Lenten preacher 
who chooses to discourse on the subject gets the 
larger crowds. Each of the parish socicties would 
be interested in a group study club. Why not give 
them this common interest ! tt will be worth while. 

But are these people interested? Not all, of 
course, but enough to make the course worth while 
for the director and those who participate. For 
the past year and a half, in the before-mentioned 
parish, a class intended for non-Catholics (the so- 
called convert class) has been attended chiefly by 
Catholics, about 70 percent of the class, who want 
to know more about the fundamentals of their 
faith. When the course has ended and the non- 
Catholics taken individually to complete their 
preparation for baptism, the Catholics want to 
continue, but where? 

The study club presents an opportunity for dis- 
cussion of modern Catholic problems. If any 
priest imagines that his Catholic people have no 
questions to ask, let him open a meeting to free 
discussion from the floor, or offer to answer ques- 
tions. He will be amazed to find the number of 


his auditors who have questions which are impor- 
tant to them and show some thought. Here is 
the place to teach Catholic principles of belief as 
well as of action. I was just a little startled a few 
weeks ago to find how many in one study club 
group were quite sure that the Church taught the 
old fallacy, “The end justifies the means.” I am 
sure a census of our people would indicate that 
perhaps a majority of them believe that “‘all peo- 
ple who are not Catholics will be lost,”’ one of the 
many bits of misinformation passed along to their 
non-Catholic friends, One member of a family in 
a study club can rectify the false impressions of a 
large number of people. 


Many subjects of importance today the priest 
is unable to discuss from the pulpit, yet every 
week our Catholics hear lay speakers with theories 
of social action at variance with Catholic teach- 
ing. The study club is the center whence may be 
diffused reliable information not only on social 
problems but on the great body of Catholic doc- 
trine and teaching. 


As time passes, the social problems which in- 
terest us because of their moral content will be- 
come more and more important while our people 
will still be as unenlightened as ever unless we 
take means to prevent such a condition. If we 
cannot use the pulpit, if the occasional Sunday 
sermon is an unfit vehicle for teaching social prin- 
ciples, let us use the means at hand, informal but 
informative, which will make of our people under- 
standing Catholics and capable apologists. 


Here is something—the study club—in which 
priest and layman are interested. It presents a 
twofold advantage in which both must cooperate, 
the priest to teach and direct, the layman to 
gather up those who wish to be taught. The con- 
tact will be invigorating and helpful to both. It is 
not a new idea, it is working in some few parishes, 
but we need more action. Abundant help is offered 
by the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
which has organized studies of the encyclicals, 
which furnishes upon request complete informa- 
tion as to technique, books to be secured, and the 
more successful methods of organizing such clubs. 
The priest or layman is not entering an unex- 
plored field; he has sound advice at his penpoint, 
his for the asking. | 


Successful efforts in this department have been 
made by zealous bishops and priests in our midst. 
May we who lag behind profit by their example. 
In the next few years when the young men and 
women from our Catholic schools find themselves 
uneueper to meet modern problems and per- 
haps fall away from their Mother Church, we 
will reiterate that famous dictum, “Something 
must be done.” Our successors will wonder why 
we did not follow the instructions of the present 
Pope, and give them study clubs. Did we forget 
the Holy Father’s admonition? 
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THE CRISIS IN FRANCE 


By F. A. HERMENS 


HAT would the introduction of a work- 
able right of dissolution into the French 
Constitution mean? Nobody ignores 

the fact that the lack of efficient party organi- 
zations exerts a considerable influence on French 
politics. But, on the other hand, it is curious 
to see that all observers of French politics agree 
that an unrestricted right of dissolution might 
change things as much as the British electoral 
reform of 1867 did: In this connection the 
absence of organized. parties may even present 
a certain advantage. A strong party may be 
willing and able to run the risk of an election. 
A single deputy, who is often years in paying the 
debts incurred during the last election campaign, 
frequently cannot. No member of Parliament 
would like new expenses and new worries, even if 
he is able to bear the new financial and physical 
burdens. Anybody would think it over before he 
votes against a government which can dissolve 
Parliament, and would be willing to contribute to 
the elimination of the surprise element in French 
politics. The government would, at last, have a 
weapon in its hands in order to defend itself 
against undisciplined attacks from all sides. 
Moreover, the absence of political organization 
in France is somehow counterbalanced by the fact 
that there is a clear-cut division between Right 
and Left. Most electors do not know much about 
the parties for which they vote, but they know 
very well whether they cast their votes for the 
“bloc” of the Right or the “bloc” of the Left. 
With a few exceptions, every deputy is elected by 
the whole vote either of the Right or of the Left 
of his constituency. Hence, after a general elec- 
tion, there is a clear majority and minority in the 
Chamber. Of course, the people want the ma- 
jority to govern. Both “blocs” have—as long as 
the traditional period of confusion does not set in, 
which usually occurs a year or two after the elec- 
tion—a generally recognized leader. At the last 
general elections of 1932, Herriot was the leader 
of the Left and Tardieu the leader of the Right. 
When the President of the Republic appointed 
the former Prime Minister, he only acknowledged 
the result of a plebiscite, exactly as is the case in 
England. Suppose Herriot had been able to dis- 
solve the Chamber whenever it voted against him 
and had made it clear from the outset that he in- 
tended to do so. Probably the majority would 
have followed him just as eagerly as it later aban- 
doned him as well as his successors. Again, most 


* This is the concluding instalment of an article which began 


in last week’s issue. 


observers of French politics agree that in this case 
Cabinets would probably last as long as the Cham- 
ber does; therefore, ministers would have years of 
office in front of them rather than months, weeks 
or sometimes days. 

It would take a few years before all the results 
of such a revolutionary change in French politics 
would be felt. But they would be beneficial. [ 
scarcely need to explain them in detail. First, 
there would be a Cabinet, both “strong” and 
“stable.” Ministers would really be able to take 
the reins of government into their hands and there 
would be every reason for them to do so. They 
would be in a position to lead Parliament in mat- 
ters of legislation, and so give it, to use the words 
of Maurice Barrés, the ‘‘brains’’ which it needs so 
badly. They would not have to tolerate parlia- 
mentary pressure in the field of administration. 
The single deputy or senator would cease to be 
one of the g00 omnipotent and _ irresponsible 
oligarchs of the Third Republic. He would have 
to relegate the decision of all major political mat- 
ters to the Prime Minister and the electors. It 
would be possible to eliminate the unlawful in- 
fluence of these oligarchs on the civil service and 
the judges, since there would be a real authority 
over them. The same would hold true in so far 
as civil servants themselves are concerned. Ac- 
tually, laws have been designed to subject them to 
a real discipline. These would be unnecessary. The 
only thing wanted is a government capable of ap- 
plying the existing laws, which provide for the dis- 
missal of every official who fails to execute given 
orders. A strong government would look to that. 

It would, in addition, be able to undertake the 
much-wanted administrative reform, making it 
clear to civil servants what their duties are and 
rendering it possible for them to execute these 
duties without having to face the pressure of mem- 
bers of Parliament and of minor party politicians. 
The same holds true in so far as the judiciary is 
concerned. Also, budgetary legislation would be 
much simplified, since the Chamber would, on the 
whole, have to accept the proposals of the govern- 
ment. Last but not least there would be a possi- 
bility of carrying out a real foreign policy. The 
French foreign secretaries and diplomatic service 
know quite well what they have to do. All that is 
needed is a government able to act according to 
their recommendations. The reform in question 
would guarantee that and, consequently, the gov- 
ernment would be able to lead the people also in 
this important field where, at the present time, 
owing to the purely negative influence of parlia- 
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ment, a complete stagnation replaces the initiative 
which could be expected from one of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. 

It would seem simple to execute a reform whose 
necessity is so obvious. But bad democratic insti- 
tutions have a further drawback. To attempt to 
reform them by the constitutional means they pro- 
vide themselves practically amounts to putting the 
cart before the horse. Vested interests grow 
around the abuses, and, after some time, they have 
become powerful enough to make any legal re- 
form impossible, at least as long as those who 
profit from the existing state of affairs can act as 
they like. If, in the case of France, deputies and 
senators agreed to the introduction of an unre- 
stricted right of dissolution into the Constitution, 
it would be tantamount to the signing of their own 
death-warrant. Most of them would have been 
degraded to the rank of ‘“‘back-benchers,” and all 
of them would have had to renounce to those mys- 
terious opportunities which make so many French 
politicians rich in a few years. Only an outward 
pressure can remedy such a situation. In France, 
this outward pressure occurs almost periodically. 
From time to time, a new scandal breaks out and 
it becomes obvious that dishonesty has joined in- 
capacity again. The people revolt, threatening to 
“throw the deputies into the Seine,” which bor- 
ders the Palais Bourbon. When that happens, 
parliamentarians are, for a few weeks or months, 
as humble as they have been proud before. They 
then submit to a real political leadership, and, if 
the pressure lasts long enough, it ought to be pos- 
sible to induce them to accept the fundamental 
constitutional change required. 


This seemed to be the case in February, 1934. 
The Stavisky scandal broke out after the Cham- 
ber had very successfully proved its inability to 
do anything about the budget. Six governments 
had been overthrown between May, 1932, and 
February, 1934. The riots of February 6 were 
more serious than any comparable event since the 
communistic revolt in Paris in 1871. At the bot- 
tom of their hearts, even the deputies of the Left 
were glad to see the old Doumergue arriving to 
smooth out political hatreds by his “dictatorship 
of smiling.”” Doumergue had advocated constitu- 
tional vn Be since 1932; many others had done 
so at the same time and with more vigor. At first 
he seemed able to carry out his plans. The parlia- 
mentary committee for the ‘‘reform of the state” 
adopted them by overwhelming majorities. But 
as soon as the outward pressure began to cease, 
and after Doumergue had been able to fill the 
treasury in so far as to enable a successor to gov- 
ern for some time, the deputies and senators 
rallied for the defense of their privileges. What 
had been right a few months ago became wrong. 
The right of dissolution, one of the pillars of 
British democracy, became a Fascist device. 


Doumergue had to resign, though he had watered 
his proposals considerably by giving the President 
of the Republic the unrestricted right to dissolve 
the Chamber only after a newly elected Chamber 
had been assembled for at least one year. Before 
that time lapsed, he had to assure himself of the 
consent of the Senate, as he must always do now. 


The circumstances which brought about the fall 
of Doumergue are typical. The decisive factor 
was the new atmosphere prevailing in the Cham- 
ber and in the Senate. Individual members of 
Parliament revolted against the leadership im- 
posed upon them. Léon Blum, the Socialist leader, 
wrote some articles in the Populaire, which gave 
these parliamentarians the ammunition of rational 
arguments which they wanted. The Senators led 
the attack. The proposed reform was particu- 


larly dangerous for them. They would have found - 


it impossible seriously to control a Cabinet either 
called to office or confirmed therein by a popular 
vote. The Senate would have lost most of the 
importance it had gained since about 1890. 


The play of private ambitions was not less typi- 
cal. The leader in its disorderly resumption was 
Flandin. Still a minister of the Cabinet of Dou- 
mergue, he made an open overture to the revolt- 
ing Radical-Socialists. His speech in Arras as- 
sured them of his help if they wanted to over- 
throw Doumergue. The Radicals accepted, and 
Doumergue was removed from office by a man 
whose duty it would have been to defend him. 
The electors, of course, were not consulted—there 
is only one way for them to make their voice 
heard during the term of the Chamber, and that 
is, by riot or revolution. 


Since the failure of Doumergue, the prospect 
for constitutional reform has become darker than 
ever. The vested interests have now succeeded in 
persuading the people that the right of dissolution 
is Fascist. Generally, reason does not prevail 
against passion aroused by interest. But there is 
a growing number of people who realize that it is 
impossible to achieve anything with the given in- 
stitutions. They openly express their despair of 
achieving a legal reform. ‘Tardieu was the first 
one to do so. He declared that he now pinned 
his hope on “acting minorities,” which is, of 
course, only a euphemism for revolution. Curi- 
ously enough, only a short while elapsed before 
Flandin followed suit. The Radicals upheld him 
only so long as they needed him. Afterward they 
overthrew him as they had overthrown Dou- 
mergue. Then Flandin also retired from active 
politics; in an article published in an Antwerp 
newspaper soon afterward, he expressed views on 
democratic politics as pessimistic as those of Tar- 
dieu. It would be easy to quote many other lead- 
ing personalities in the same sense, who are by 
no means confined to the parties of the Right. 
Some of them have now, openly or discreetly, 
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pinned their hopes on the Croix de Feu. In this years to come. But there are many thoughtful peo. En 
organization a large part of the members, perhaps __ ple in their own ranks now who realize that the but 
even its president, Colonel De La Rocque, want Affaire Stavisky has not been the last affaire in the in 
nothing but a constitutional reform on the English history of the Third Republic, as it was not the. phi 
model ; among them is the well-known writer André _first one. Dishonesty and incapacity will combine - 
Maurois, once a member of the Alliance Démo- again to anger a large part of the population, - 
cratique, a party in the center of French politics. | These people will organize in some fashion for a na 
But there is not much chance for reform by new attack against democracy. That will give the wis 
revolutionary means either. The next general parties of the Left the battle-field they want: They mi 
elections will probably give the parties of the Left can save the Republic as they did so often. That a 
a large majority. They prepare themselves to is politique pure, and so much easier to do than, “ 
triumph over the “‘Fascist’’ enemies of the repub- __¢. g., to balance the budget! Only the Left won't _ 
lic. If they are capable of a minimum amount of _ realize that something is wrong with a republic 
self-discipline, they will be able to govern and to — which must be saved ever and ever again, and does of 
dissolve the Leagues of the Right. Ifthe depres- not allow its followers to do the useful work that bai 
sion ceases, they may even hold office for some __ the nation wants. wn 
an 
po 
KIPLING—AN ESTIMATE 
att 
By JOSEPH J. REILLY a 
N DECEMBER 29, the world paused Din,” were bandied about by half the smart po 
() long enough to recall that Kipling was youths of the States and the Empire. The writ- t 
seventy years old. Twenty days later he _ ings of this grave-looking little man with the be- B 
was dead and one of the most amazing careers in spectacled eyes and the some deeply-cleft chin W 
English literary history was ended. whose picture was everywhere became a passion, ; 
: Everybody knows that Kipling was born in 2 kind of middle-class literary religion. His books . 
; Bombay, spent his years from six to sixteen at were in every traveler's handbag, on every book- b 
school in England, returned to India to do news- __ Stall, in every gift box, in every home; at Christ- : 
} papering at Lahore, and by 1895 wasa household mas they flooded the mails; no father’s ‘“den” we 
word throughout the British Empire. What was complete without “The Betrothed” in passe- . 
; everybody does not know is that his name Rud- _partout on the wall. So complete was the ac- by 
i yard came from a lake in Staffordshire where his ceptance of Kipling, so universal the adoration y 
father, an artist, first met his mother, that he was __ he inspired, that his tales were translated into a vi 
a nephew by marriage of the Pre-Raphaelite dozen languages and became a cult in France . 
painter Burne-Jones and a cousin of Prime Minis- | where he appealed as few French writers were . 
' ter Stanley Baldwin, that at ten his eyes were so able to do. The flood waters of his popularity x7 
poor that he wore double-lensed spectacles and carried him to such an eminence that even now, m 
: was nicknamed “Beetle” because he stumbled as after they have been receding for a generation, - 
he walked; that after his striking success in India oe copies of his books are sold annually in “ 
he set out on a tour of the world which began ritain and America. I 
badly, for here in America no newspaper would In 1899, while in New York, Kipling was a 
give him a place and in London after months of  gtricken with pneumonia. As the outcome hung cl 
neglect he was glad to accept £3 for his first jin the balance and only the sufferer’s indomitable d 
brace of stories. will to live kept death in check, the world held d 
But time avenged him. The little paper-covered _its breath and wished him victory. Kipling re- - 
books he published in India had so enormous a_ covered but something tragic happened the rea- A 
sale there that the fame of them finally swept son whereof is still a mystery. What happened 
across the seas and set two continents devouring _was that, though a certain talent remained, Kip- . 
“Plain Tales from the Hills,” “Soldiers Three,” —_ling’s genius had taken flight never to return. . 
‘The Phantom Rickshaw and Other Tales,” ‘“‘De- Since that illness not a single great poem or a . 
partmental Ditties,” ‘Barrack-Room Ballads,” single great story ever issued from his pen. It is tl 
and half a dozen other volumes which this aston- _true that “Kim” (1901) and two short stories, . 
ishing youth had published. Catchy phrases from ‘They’ (1904) and “An Habitation Enforced” h 
the stories and the ballads caught the public eye (1905), are distinguished, but the astonishing 
and ear until “But that’s another story,” “The something which had brought the English-speak- . 
female of the species is more deadly than the _ ing world to his feet is not in them. While the , 
male,” ‘‘You’re a better man than I am, Gunga _ powers of Thomas Hardy, the only contemporary 
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Englishman whose genius overshadowed his, 
burned brightly till death, Kipling’s was quenched 
in his early thirties. Here, verily, to borrow a 
hrase which his earliest novel made a byword, 
was “the light that failed.” He remained on his 
eminence, afar and aloof, to become in time a 
name rather than a man, a myth rather than 
a reality. Now and then the mists about his sum- 
mit lifted for a moment and it was whispered that 
someone had a glimpse of him; occasionally he 
broke silence in verse or prose, but the ring of 
the voice, the magic of the words, were gone. 


Much has been said about Kipling as the voice 
of the British Empire, the high priest of British 
world supremacy, who awakened in Britain and 
her colonies a sense of such racial unity as belongs 
to a people that had burst its insular boundaries 
and become the greatest of modern colonizing 
powers. All this is true and it is equally true that 
in such poems as “The White Man’s Burden” he 
attempted to weave about British colonial con- 
quest the aura of duty. What may be no more 
interesting than these things but is far more im- 
portant are the answers to three questions: What 
accounted for Kipling’s enormous popularity, a 
phenomenon unparalleled except in the case of 
Byron? What great literature did he give us? 
What among his writings have the best chance 
to survive? 

The British reading public of the early nineties, 
being still fond of roast beef, ale and cricket, 
were weary, of stories in which action was lost 
among endless psychological refinements, con- 
fused by the caprices of the comic spirit, stifled 
by the aroma of decay, or coarsened by a realism 
too gross for either British taste or refinement. 
Stevenson had flung the door wide to the winds 
of romantic yesterdays and had been duly ac- 
claimed, but Stevenson’s work was virtually done 
and people were ready for the romance of con- 
temporary life even though it wore the outer 
vesture of realism. They wanted to rediscover 
wholesome and normal women and men with red 
blood who spent their energy in the world’s work, 
who took more kindly to cartridge belts than 
chrysanthemums and preferred a battle to a para- 
dox. They wanted to rediscover Englishmen who 
did things—real things, new things, somewhat 
with the brains and very much with their hands. 
And then came Kipling. 

Here were tales the reading public could under- 
stand and enjoy without pretense, for they tingled 
with action and pictured life lived in the open by 
men whose emotions were strong, and who, 
though sometimes disregarding the decalog, had 
not yet learned to refine it away. They were 
horsy and often vulgar, with a turn for calling a 
spade a spade, and they chortled gleefully when 
summoned to face black giants in a fight to the 
death. Their women were not all angels, but 


they were at home in the saddle, some of them 
could win archery prizes, and others could combat 
cholera. What Kipling pictured was a heroic 
society endowed with the fundamental virtues 
which the popular mind admires but, going fur- 
ther, he implied that achievements were possible 
not to birth and education alone but, as in the 
persons of the famous “soldiers three,” to the 
common man as well. Finally, “Mr. Kipling était 
Anglais d’une facon simple, violente et, de plus, 
trés nouvelle,” says M. Chevrillon, and for all 
these various reasons the mass of Englishmen 
took him to their arms accordingly. 

Kipling was not only fortunate in the hour of 
his arrival but in the setting of his tales. To most 
Englishmen India was a name rather than a place, 
as remote, as mysterious, as unrealized by the 
imagination as it had been in the days of Edmund 
Burke. For them Kipling gave this swarming 
empire color, shape, actuality; he captured its 
heat, its smells, its obscenities, and its splendors; 
he made its superstitions, its savagery, its endless 
and violent contrasts, its racial and religious an- 
tipathies, and the poetry and romance which 
sprang from the soul of these things seem real. 
Upon the social crust spread thinly over this mys- 
terious empire, British civil, military and commer- 
cial life had its being in which virtue counted its 
victories no less than folly and vice. Like Bret 
Harte before him, like Jack London and Joseph 
Conrad after him, Kipling had the luck to be a 
literary discoverer and for millions ef English- 
speaking people, American no less than British, 
he put India on the map. 

Kipling not only arrived at the psychological 
moment, not only presented a new empire to the 
reading world, but he revealed literary gifts of 
an extraordinary kind. His short stories thrilled 
with life. They created the illusion of reality. 
They were wk from the arresting first line to 
the steel-like snap of the final word. They gave 
the reader what Henry hae ws called “‘the sense 
of living at the expense of others.” They shunned 
all deadening literary traditions and beat out a 
path for themselves without waste motion or sur- 
plusage of words. Kipling had his literary tricks 
but it was not through trickery that he achieved 
results but through a gift which was abundant, 
extraordinary, well-informed, sure of itself, of 
the material it employed, and of the men and 
women it portrayed. That gift was genius. 

This incredible young man not content with 
tales, long and short, wrote poems which also 
caught the imagination of the public. As in the 
case of Burns, Kipling was at his best in dialect 
or in the diction of those who know little about 
books but much about life at first hand. There is 
high talent in the stately but irritating “Reces- 
sional” and a modicum perhaps in the “Ballad of 
East and West,” the “Conundrum of the Work- 
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shops,” “Tomlinson,” ‘When Earth’s Last Pic- 
ture Is Painted” and ‘‘White Man’s Burden,” but 
there is much more in the “Last Chantey,”’ “Sol- 
diers and Sailors,” the “Mary Gloster,” “Bolivar” 
and “Tommy,” more still in “Boots,” “Fuzzy 
Wuzzy,” “Mary Pity Women” and “Gunga Din,” 
and genius in “Mandalay” and “Danny Deever.” 

To return to Kipling’s stories. His gift is for 
the short not the long story; he cannot develop 
character or hold together a sustained plot; he is 
essentially episodic; like a sprinter he can produce 
terrific speed for a short space. To find him at 
the top of his bent we must turn away from “Cap- 
tains Courageous,” “The Light that Failed” and, 
in the opinion of many of us, even “‘Stalky” and 
“Kim” which reveal him at his second best. The 
things that hold us fast and evoke our admiration 
after three decades are to be found among his 
short stories, written, let it be said again, prior 
to the inexplicable eclipse of 1899. The shadows 
of weaknesses which were later to prove ruinous 
lay faintly over some of these—his flair for rhet- 
oric, his obsession with machinery and mechanical 
details, and his tendency to exploit certain pet 
ideas—but in the sharp light he shed upon his 
finer tales they were scarcely visible and in those 
most certain to survive they were never present. 


“He must carry a light baggage,” said Anatole 
France, “who would make the long flight to im- 
mortality.” What will Kipling’s baggage be? I 
venture to answer: A score of poems and a round 
dozen of short stories. The poems for the most 
part will belong to the ballad tradition, be close 
to the soil and the emotions of the common man, 
and fulfil the threefold requirement of Milton by 
being simple, sensuous and passionate. What will 
the dozen stories be? On half of those there may 
be a difference of opinion; on the following six 
there can be only one: ‘““The Man Who Would 
Be King,” “The Courting of Dinah Shadd,”’ 
“The Man Who Was,” “Beyond the Pale,” 
“Phantom Rickshaw” and, as capstone of them 
all, “Without Benefit of Clergy.” 


Trans parence 

Oceans are reticent—the Gulf Stream swell 

Shows only in its gift of softened days, 

In English cowslips or in Irish mays 

But shallow waters rip and current tell. 

Stars are impassive too. Aloof and slow, 

They pace, each muffled in a fiery cloak, 

But comets ride, hot-reined, with heels that smoke 

And even children their direction know. 

Ah spare me love. I have no useful guile. 

My mind was put forthright into my eyes 

And each arrested thought looks out apart. 

I would not even have the lark’s poor wile, 

The sad, bare cunning that flees back and cries 

To keep your foot from coming near my heart. 
EILEEN DucGANn. 


POTOMAC WINTER 
By VINCENT ENGELS 
F OR FIVE days the weather man had been predict. 


ing snow, and each morning seemed about to justify 
him. There was a film of ice, formed overnight, on the 
pool; the air was frosty, and the sky was that luminoys 
grey against which every twig of every tree stood out 
plainly, even from a distance. Snow light. We expected 
snow any minute. But by noon the clouds folded up, as 
they had done the day before, and the sun shone. Even 
then there remained a smell of snow in the air. 


We came in from a walk one night to use this know- 
ing phrase, and were promptly challenged. ‘What do 
you mean, the smell of snow? What does snow smell 
like?” 

We could not answer, and some of the company under- 
took to do it for us. 


“Like steel.” 
“Like cold stones.” 
“Like damp moss.” 


I listened, unable to improve on these remarks, much 
as they seemed to call for improvement. I thought they 
were on the wrong track altogether, and I wondered 
what the late Colonel Mac would have said to put them 
right. Certainly he would not have been satisfied with 
so glib and offhand a beginning—or with such unresound- 
ing imagery. “Snow—what does it smell like? We shall 
know what snow smells like when we understand what 
snow is. Gentlemen, it is that revealing smoke of which 
ice is the flaming principle. Or we may say it is a flower, 
of which the root is ice.” 


And that’s the way in which the Colonel would have 
gone about it. I seem to hear him now. “The question, 
you see, can be answered, but the answer cannot be stated 
in simple and unimaginative terms. It was your blunder 
this evening, as it is the great blunder of this sterile and 
complacent age, to suppose that all the wisdom of man, 
including that profound, natural wisdom so wonderfully 
emanating from the intuitive process, by which we are 
directed to all our happiness, and because of which we 
are enabled without study to know the look and demeanor 
of Beauty, the voice of Virtue, and the smell of snow— 
it was your error and misfortune to suppose that all this 
might be expressed in words of four letters, and in simple, 
not to say infantile, declarative sentences, compounded of 
five such words.” 

I hope this will give you some idea of what a help the 
Colonel would have been to us that night. You are 
thinking that I invented him, but I did not. He was 
about eighty or ninety when I first knew him, and I was 
about seventy years his junior. We lived in a country 
where snow fell whenever it was expected to fall, and 
often when it was not. The tops of our fences disap- 
peared always between the first and fifteenth of Decem- 
ber, and in some years we did not see the ground again 
till May. 

Often I hear people say that it must be dreadful to 
live in such a country. “Cooped up,” they say, “for five 
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months out of the year.” Of course it is at once obvious 
that they have never lived in the north. For we never 
thought it was dreadful, and we were not “cooped up” 
in any sense of the term. We got around very easily in 
sleighs drawn by horses with jingling harnesses, and all 
told we were less confined by snow than are the winter 
inhabitants of Virginia by rain. 

I know that old Colonel Mac did not consider it dread- 
ful. I remember meeting him one very windy February 
morning, when the first small and scattered flakes of 
what became a blizzard were driving across the world. 
As I came around the corner of the post office, the wind 
struck me with such force that for the moment I was 
stopped in my tracks, and had to brace myself before 
going ahead. Then I saw the Colonel bearing down on 
me, clutching his hat with both hands and leaning back- 
ward to keep from being blown upon his face. We made 
the steps at about the same time, and almost collided. 

“Windy morning, sir,” I said. 

I should think that anyone might have been excused for 
ignoring such a greeting. But the Colonel clung to the 
iron rail, fought for breath and replied, “Young man, it 
is excessively tempestuous.” 


This may look like a complaint, but as spoken by the 
Colonel, it sounded more like a joke. And remembering 
how vigorous he looked, and how good natured he was, 
not only then but to the end of his days, I am sure that 
the coldest and snowiest country in the world is better 
for old gentlemen than those intermediate regions where 
they must be hurried from the shelter of one building to 
the protection of the next, fearing the dampness in the 
air, and the dampness underfoot also. 


Anyway, there we sat, on the fifth morning of the 
weather man’s alarm, expecting it to snow, and rather 
anxious that it should, because for the first time in years, 
we were prepared for it. Last winter and the winter be- 
fore, you see, we paid no attention to the weather man. 
We knew that an hour or two of snow could not hurt 
us, and a real snow, which would lie a foot deep on the 
level places, and three feet by the fences, surely would 
not fall in this day and age and latitude. And so of 
course, it did, both these winters, killing the flowering 
canes on our unhardy climbing roses, killing ten years’ 
growth off the box, and crippling for a few years to come 
the beauty of the holly, the magnolias, the rhododendron 
—all these broad-leaf evergreens. 


But this year we were prepared. Half way through 
December we tied armsful of pampas grass into the climb- 
ing roses, choosing this because it is in all ways better 
than straw, the reeds being five and six feet long, en- 
cased in a snow and water-proof skin—and then because 
we can cut all we want of it in the empty field, where it 
grows wild and in greater profusion every year, provid- 
ing food and wonderful cover for the quail, and for small 
birds too, and in which it will soon have choked out the 
quack grass, the mustard, the thistles and all lower forms 
of vegetation. When it has done this, no doubt it will 
invade our borders, but meanwhile it is a beautiful thing 
and a blessing. 


Well, the result—of all this preparation, I mean— 


toned the place up for the winter. The back fence looked 
like a row of corn shocks, very neat, and in the center 
of the lawn, over the crépe myrtle which was killed to 
its roots last winter, was a tepee of darker stuff, which 
fitted into the lingering autumnal air of the pampas grass, 
and which on examination turned out to be the durable 
stems of the wild blue aster. 


I don’t suppose that a landscape architect would have 
approved the general effect. It looked less the result of 
a plan than of an impulse. It looked as though we en- 
joyed doing it, and as a matter of fact, we did. But we 
had faith in it. We thought it would turn the trick. 
And so we hoped that a lot of snow would fall, to test 
it, and also to let us take pleasure, for once, in our own 
foresight. 


It finally did snow, on the fifth day of the weather 
man’s prediction—a very beautiful snowfall, one of the 
loveliest I had ever seen. It reminded me of a snowfall 
that I read about in a poem by Robert Bridges that I 
cannot lay my hands on. It was dense and soft and 
leisurely. There was no wind outside. It came sifting 
in white flakes through the world’s grey light, so dim a 
light that the hundred elm trees in the yard seemed to be 
the center of an immeasurable forest. Beyond the yard 
one could see nothing at all. There was only this densely 
knotted veil of snow, and the hundred trees receiving it: 
each twig cottony thick like the twigs of an artificial tree: 
white above, and the black bark a shadow for emphasis 
below. And every big and little tree lifted toward the 
low grey heaven a forest of such twigs. At the end of 
the yard, the great oak stood dimly as a phantom, while on 
a level with the windows, and parallel to them, the first 
limb of the terrace elm swept boldly out and faded away 
downward, a flourish and a signature across the scene. 


The Young Star-gazer 
On many a wakeful winter night 
I from my window watch the sky: 
Glittering, gleaming, twinkling bright, 
I see a million stars go by. 


They rise behind the eastern hill, 

And through long hours when people rest 
They glide in silence on, until 

They vanish in the distant west; 


And while I watch, it seems to me 
The shining points (had I a glass) 

Are ships upon a darkened sea , 
With lights that signal as they pass; 


And that our world is under weigh 
And sailing on thro’ darkness, too, 
Seeking the haven, far away, 
That vessels of the star-fleet do. 


A happy voyage!— I wish them all, 
And hope, perhaps, another boy 
Will see my lamp, and wave, and call 
Across the darkness: “Ship ahoy!” 
Hucu bE Biacam. 
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The Church.—At Paso del Norte between Texas and 
New Mexico on the international boundary, where the 
Franciscan Fathers passed on their way to New Mexico 
more than 350 years ago, a field Mass was recently cele- 
brated as part of the Texas Centennial. The altar was 
on the American side of the boundary, but on the other 
side knelt 200 Mexicans who were able to assist at Mass 
for the first time since the churches of the state of Chi- 
huahua were closed. * * * A new periodical, the Catholic 
W orker, has started publication in Melbourne, Australia. 
* * * Twenty-three Catholic hospitals in the Archdiocese 
of New York gave 350,000 days of free care during 1935. 
Operating deficit for the year reached $1,600,142.39, but 
donations, legacies and receipts from auxiliaries reduced 
the deficit to $292,438.45. * * * The first issue of Monu- 
menta Serica, a journal of oriental studies published by 
the Catholic University of Peiping, China, contains 250 
pages of articles in Chinese, German, French and English 
on a wide range of Chinese cultural topics. * * * Most 
Reverend Joseph F. Rummel recently blessed a new 
“floating chapel” and towing launch for missions in the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans. Archbishop Rummel also 
celebrated the first Mass to be said on board. * * * The 
Leaflet Missal of St. Paul, Minnesota, reports that last 
year it distributed about 25,000 copies a week. * * * 
A petition signed by 9,769 invalids in hospitals and sana- 
toria has been presented to Georges Mandel, French 
Minister of Posts and Telegraphs, by a delegation headed 
by Canon Desgranges and Paul Claudel. The petition 
asks that each Sunday a Mass be broadcast over a govern- 
ment-controlled radio station for the special benefit of 
those who are too infirm to go to church. * * * A special 
Good Friday program will be broadcast over the WJZ 
network, April 10, from 10 to 10:30 p. m., Eastern 
Standard Time; Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen will con- 
clude his sermons on “The Seven Last Words.” 


The Nation.—In the wake of the floods, Congress was 
deluged with flood control appropriation bills. Usually 
members from the Eastern States check these, but now 
their resistance is low and so an omnibus flood bill calling 
for $1,000,000,000 is considered possible. On April 1, 
the Red Cross was caring for 107,329 families. * * * Guy 
T. Helverding, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, told 
the Ways and Means Committee that its adaptation of the 
Roosevelt tax measure was fine as far as it went, but that 
it stopped $29,000,000 short of the desired goal of $620,- 
000,000. The Committee meanwhile defended the pro- 
gram from business and Republican critics by sharp 
counter-attack. * * * The trial in Tampa of officers ac- 
cused of flogging to death a labor organizer proceeded to 
rouse the passions everyone expected it to. The defense 
tried to make it a trial of Americanism by alien radicalism. 
Norman Thomas led the radicals who want to make it a 
trial of fascism. The Ku Klux Klan is more active in 


the region than it has been in years, * * * TVA filed re. 
quests with Congress for appropriations to build six new 
dams to cost $144,500,000. If granted, these would bring 
expenses planned to a total of $329,688,525. * * * The 
Supreme Court refused to test the new utility law through 
a case picked by its opponents. The test is expected to 
come up soon with the Electric Bond and Share case. 
*** The NRA was totally liquidated on April 1. George 
L. Berry, final chief of the agency, told the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems that “the work has only 
begun.” * * * The House passed a bill to enforce a regular 
listing of all lobbyists. The Senate lobby committee fin- 
ished its field work which included the seizure of tele- 
grams, and prepared to reconcile its ideas with those of 
the House. * * * Congress changed the Federal Housing 
Act, so that the FHA can guarantee real estate remodel- 
ing loans above $2,000, the previous top. Now it can 
guarantee them up to $50,000, which is supposed to 
encourage improvements in tenement houses. 


The Wide World.—That educated automaton, the 
German people, was almost perfectly efficient in the elec- 
tions of March 29. Only 542,898 citizens—the non- 
Aryan is no longer a citizen—took the trouble to write 
“Nein” on ballots which had no room for that word. 
The campaign had witnessed sights unparalleled in the 
history of public opinion. There were moments of nation- 
wide silence; there were other moments when nobody 
could hear himself think. One of the most theatrical 
Hitler discourses advocated peace from the pulpit of the 
Krupp armament plants, now going full blast. The 
propagandists insisted that the Nazis were making Ger- 
many strong and at the same time paving the way for 
twenty-five years of peace. * * * The general European 
response to the German plebiscite was laconic. The 
major news reported from London was that, despite seri- 
ous differences of opinion in the Cabinet, the plan for 
talks between the General Staffs of France, Belgium and 
Britain would begin in about a week. Care was taken to 
insist that these conversations were merely “precaution- 
ary” and that representatives of the German army might 
be invited later on. Hope that the Nazis would modify 
their stand on the Locarno treaties had all but disappeared. 
It was, however, asserted that Hitler’s reply suggested a 
“moral armistice” along the Rhine under the supervision 
of an international commission. There was excitement in 
Prague over the report that German armored cars were 
stationed close to the Austrian border, and the French 
press stated that another putsch into Austria was immi- 
nent. Interesting were endeavors by the Austrian govern- 
ment to meet the Socialists half way. * * * Italy, smarting 
under the effect of sanctions and of slow progress in 
Ethiopia, continued to repudiate the idea of cooperating 
with the League powers. Mussolini was said to view 
with favor a closer association with France, but to insist 
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upon the lifting of sanctions as a preliminary step. In so 
far as the African war is concerned, news dispatches indi- 
cated little save that a series of air raids on more impor- 
tant Ethiopian hamlets were every-day occurrences. Re- 
turning from the front, the New York Herald Tribune 
correspondent expressed the belief that the conquest of 
Ethiopia would prove a long and expensive undertaking. 
*** A number of border incidents along the frontier of 
Mongolia, notably a battle started on March 31, seem to 
be caused by the unwillingness of military forces on both 
sides to keep the peace. Observers hazard the view that 
the clashes are not liked in Tokyo but that Japanese 
leaders in Manchukuo think there is no time like the 
present to proceed with the conquest of Mongolian Asia. 
*** The French franc was again in dire straits, when it 
dipped below the gold export point largely because of the 
exodus of capital in view of the dangerous international 
situation. Government steps mitigated but did not cure 
the evil. Other European gold currencies also fell. But 
improvement then set in suddenly and most of the ground 
lost was recovered. 


* * * * 


Third Parties—There are always more than two 
parties in the field on election years, and the number and 
strength which extra parties will have this fall is now 
exercising those citizens who consider Roosevelt a con- 
servative. The organization of the Socialist party is split 
sharply in two factions. The Socialist Left Wing, 
having worked up momentum away from reformist to- 
ward revolutionary Marxism, having split from their 
conservative colleagues, and being reinforced by recruits 
from their ewn Left, do not appear eager for a broader 
“united front” type of third party. The Right Wing 
would more logically work into a third party movement. 
The Communist party, following the same tactic in this 
country as in France and Spain and elsewhere, is eager 
for a traditionally American third party movement. The 
secretary of the party, Earl Browder, takes every oppor- 
tunity to show how cooperative the Communists wish to 
be in the formation of a democratic type opposition party. 
The most important nucleus for a possible national third 
party exists in the north Middle West. The Minnesota 
State Farmer-Labor party held its convention last week. 
Governor Olson was nominated for senator, and he spoke 
in favor of a third party. The convention as a whole 
rather hedged, “‘calling a national conference to explore 
the possibilities of a national Farmer-Labor ticket in 1936 
and in promoting state Farmer-Labor parties... .” The 
sentiment of the convention was by no means averse to 
President Roosevelt, and many feared that a third party 
would permit a Republican to beat him. The most im- 
portant Farmer-Labor planks concerning property are 
suggested by these quotations: “monopolized industries 
ultimately will be collectively owned . . . to do every- 
thing to promote and encourage private ownership of 
homes, farms and small businesses.” 


Educators to Convene.—New York is to play host to 
the National Catholic Educational Association this year, 


and extensive plans have been laid to render April 14, 
15 and 16 memorable to all the delegates who attend. 
It is expected that more than 2,000 will be on hand to 
represent Catholic education in all its branches and under- 
takings. Bishop John B. Peterson, episcopal chairman 
of the education department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, will inaugurate the proceedings with 
a sermon preached at the solemn Mass in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, and the first general meeting on the same day 
will feature an address by Bishop Francis W. Howard, 
president general of the association. The Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel is to be headquarters, and there most of 
the regular and special sessions during which educators 
thresh out their problems will be held. If the discussion is 
as lively as it was last year, every follower of scholastic 
endeavor will find it worth his while to attend. The 
convention banquet on April 14, sure to be largely 
patronized, will bring together many persons active in 
educational and allied endeavors. It was stated that 
the speakers would include Bishop Howard, the Reverend 
George Johnson and the Reverend Edmund A. Walsh. 
S.J. The chairman of the New York committee is the 
Reverend William R. Kelly, who can be addressed by 
those interested at 23 East 51st Street, New York. We 
may add, in order to convey some impression of the im- 
portance of the convention, that there are in the United 
States at present 10,428 Catholic educational institutions, 
with 85,809 teachers and more than 2,500,000 pupils 
and students. 


Non-Catholic Religious Activities—In Philadelphia 
a non-sectarian Citizens’ Good Friday Committee is 
working for an official city-wide observance of the three 
hours this year. On Good Friday last year there were 
three-hour services in 80 percent of the city’s churches. 
The committee sponsored 54 announcements through local 
radio stations, distributed 25,000 cards to stores, theatres 
and business houses and conducted an extensive mail cam- 
paign among clergymen and business men. As a result all 
chain meat and grocery stores were closed from noon to 
three o'clock, mail delivery ceased at noon and trolleys, 
buses and taxis stopped for one minute at 2:59 p. m. 
There are reports of similar efforts by Catholics and non- 
Catholics in Milwaukee, Toledo and San Francisco. * * * 
At the Lutheran Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America at St. Paul, Minnesota, March 24 and 25, Rev- 
erend M. J. Stolee of St. Paul declared, “Population in 
non-Christian lands is increasing faster than those who 
turn to the Saviour.” To meet present mission needs he 
advocated the almost exclusive use of unmarried mis- 
sionaries, a fuller identification with native life, less elab- 
orate equipment except in strategic centers and better 
development of native leadership. The conference ap- 
pointed a committee to recommend legislation that would 
permit an American missionary to relieve the govern- 
ment of all responsibility toward him in case he wishes 
to continue his labors in a country which is at war. * * * 
An Interchurch Committee for Cooperative Education 
has been organized in Philadelphia to study such ques- 
tions as cooperative buying, credit unions, church coopera- 
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tion, trade unions, agriculture and consumer education. 
* ** On April 6, Jews throughout the world began the 
observance of the Passover, which commemorates the 
exodus of the Israelites from their bondage in Egypt. 
Orthodox Jews observe this festival for eight days, Re- 
formed Jews for one week. 


AORP, Ltd.—The Townsend movement was publicly 
analyzed by a congressional investigating committee. Dr. 
Townsend estimated that there are now 7,000 Townsend 
Clubs with an average membership of 500. He claims 
17,500,000 sympathizers. The total income has been 
$952,000, $350,000 having been collected in dues and 
club assessments during the last quarter of 1935, and 
$180,000 during the quarter just passed. Members pay 
“dime a month” dues through their clubs. The clubs pay 
an organization assessment of $25 or $12.50. The various 
organizers who form the clubs work on a commission basis. 
The investigating committee uncovered no extraordinary 
payments to officers; Robert E. Clements, who was secre- 
tary and chief business dynamo up to April 1, getting 
(with his wife) $14,110 and generous expenses during 
1935. Mr. Clements resigned his position during the 
investigation because, according to Dr. Townsend, he dis- 
approved of plans to decentralize control of the move- 
ment and because he strongly opposed the Doctor’s leaning 
toward a third party movement away from his own policy 
of “boring from within” in the manner of the Anti- 
Saloon League. In the midst of the fire, Congressman 
John S. McGroarty, recognized legislative leader of the 
Townsend forces, broke sharply with Dr. Townsend. 
He claimed that the new Sheridan Downey plan to finance 
the old-age pensions, by the issuance of tax-exempt bonds 
is a clear repudiation of the original and proper plan to 
finance them by taxing business transactions. Perhaps the 
most interesting remark made during the hearings was 
that of Mr. Clements, co-founder of the whole move- 
ment: “I have not studied economics to any extent.” 


Nordic Religion.—What is the Nordic faith? Publi- 
cation No. 35 by the Friends of Europe (St. Stephen’s 
House, London) summarizes the “Outline of a German- 
Nordic Religion” written by Herr Fischer-Dodeleben as 
“the fruit of eight years of labor.” The new creed does 
not have dogmas. It is based on “themes,” which the 
author says are 25 in number. The list follows, and 
the reader will please bear in mind that according to 
Herr Fischer-Dodeleben Nos. 5, 8, 15, 16 and 19 are 
those “without a mastery of which . . . it is idle to speak 
of a German-Nordic religion.” (1) The chief culture 
races of the earth and their religions. (2) The Aryan 
race. (3) The history of the settlement of the German 
soil. (4) Racial elements in the German people. (5) The 
religion of the Germans. (6) Ancient Nordic and ancient 
German sagas. (7) The German world of fairy tales. 
(8) Jesus. (9) Syrian-Etruscan modification of the 
Figure of Jesus. (10) The Bible. (11) Arius, Wulfila 
and the religion of the German migration period. (12) 
History of our later conversion and its evidence in cus- 
toms and language. (13) The papacy and the religious 


wars. (14) The great “heretics” before Luther ang 
their ideas. (15) Master Ekkehart of Hochheim. (16) 
Luther. (17) The great ones of our people and their 
religious persuasions. (18) German art and science in 
relation to religion. (19) Alfred Rosenberg and his 
“Mythus of the 20th Century.” (20) The German 
family bond and feeling (Sippengefiihl). (21) Rural 
and urban family centers. (22) Ancient myths of jm. 
mortality of the culture peoples and our own immortality, 
(23) Religious lyrics and music. (24) Regulations for 
ministers and their congregations. (25) Christian wel. 
fare work for the people (Volkswohlfahrt). The ulti. 
mate goal is thus described by Herr Fischer-Dodeleben: 
“Wherever Germans live, in Europe or any part of the 
world, they will share the same political and religious 
outlook on life and their unerring race-feeling will pre 
vent them from becoming bastards, a cultural manure and 
worthless parasites of an alien nation.” 


The Thinking Motor.—What may prove to be an in- 
tensely interesting, and in time very helpful, advance on 
the frontier of science was reported at the recent session 
of the Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology. It paralleled somewhat the earlier, and simpler, 
experiments by which constant mental activity, with vary- 
ing degrees of memory, during sleep was proved, and it 
follows the electro-chemical postulate of mental activity 
which has more and more been identified with the work 
of Dr. Crile. Scientists of the physiology department of 
the University of Illinois described in their report to the 
biology societies the hooking up of a galvanometer to 
the nervous system of an animal. When the animal was 
conscious, an electrical current two- to three-millionths of 
an ampere was detected flowing from the nerves to the 
brain. When the animal was unconscious, under ether, 
the current flowed in the reverse direction. As the 
anesthesia wore off, the current gradually reversed itself 
again until it was flowing from nerve to brain. The sum- 
mary of the findings was: “There seems to be a threshold 
potential of the cortex below which the animal loses con- 
sciousness and above which it regains consciousness. It is 
known that active tissue is electro-negative while inactive 
tissue is electro-positive. The electro-negative cortex 
(seat of the intelligence in the upper front layer of the 
brain) is active and conscious while the electro-positive 
cortex is inactive and unconscious. Hence, it would seem, 
consciousness or unconsciousness is a matter of electrical 
potential of the cerebral cortex, and this in turn is un- 
doubtedly dependent upon the balance between loss and 
gain of electric charges passing to and from the brain 
over the nerves.” 


Pickwick Centenary.—At nine o'clock on the morn- 
ing of March 30, a coachman cracked his whip and a 
Commodore coach drawn by a team of horses started out 
from the site of the Golden Cross Hotel in the Strand, 
London, for Rochester, thirty-one miles away. In the 
driver’s seat was Alfred Rust, a schoolmaster, as the 
immortal Pickwick, and other worthies in the coach in- 
cluded modern counterparts of Augustus Snodgrass, Mr. 
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Tupman, Alfred Jingle and Nathaniel Winkle. Four 
hours later the historic vehicle drew up before the Bull 
Hotel at Rochester followed by an automobile procession 
of 300 admirers. After a luncheon at the Guildhall the 
party spent the afternoon visiting various parts of Roches- 
ter made famous by Dickens. Another high spot of the 
week’s festivities brought to life scenes from “A Tale of 
Two Cities,” “Bleak House,” “Christmas Carol” and 
“The Cricket on the Hearth,” reenacted by such artists 
as Dame Sybil Thorndike, Ben Greet, Martin Harvey 
and Seymour Hicks. This all-star matinee was arranged 
by Chapman and Hall, publishers, who in 1836 contracted 
with Charles Dickens, then twenty-four, to furnish for 
monthly publication a series called “The Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club” to accompany a series of 
humorous illustrations by Robert Seymour. At one time 
William Makepeace Thackeray was considered for the 
post of comic artist, but Dickens refused to work with 
him on this project. After the introduction of Sam 
Weller in the fifth number, “The Pickwick Papers” were 
a tremendous success and Mr. Pickwick still numbers his 
followers by the millions. 


* * * 


Agricultural Quandary.—During the week no one 
seemed to predict a bright future for farming except 
Wall Street buyers of implement shares. ‘The National 
Committee on Rural Social Planning arranged a con- 
ference in Washington where everybody attacked the 
local administration of AAA, especially in the South, and 
where the limitations of a policy of restriction were em- 
phasized, and where share-croppers and tenants were 
shown to be hardly benefited by federal plans. Condi- 
tions of farm laborers were indicated by the fact that 
their unions were said to be attacked for demanding $1 
for a ten-hour day with $.15 an hour for over-time. In 
Congress, Senator Vandenberg asked for a list of bene- 
ficiaries who got over $10,000 a year in AAA payments. 
He strongly hinted that certain banks and sugar corpora- 
tions received anywhere from $700,000 to over $900,000. 
There was stiff opposition in the House to increasing the 
capitalization of the Commodity Credit Corporation from 
$3,000,000 to $100,000,000, from Republicans who 
claimed it would develop into a new Federal Farm 
Board. Even Secretary Wallace gloomily predicted a 
glut in farm markets by 1937. The new farm program 
cannot attack the problem directly. Ordinarily about 
300,000,000 acres are planted in cash, soil-depleting crops, 
and about 100,000,000 acres in soil-building crops. Last 
year the old AAA diverted around 31,000,000 acres, and 
the diversion will probably be accomplished this year too. 
But last year, AAA could say from what crops diversion 
had to be made, while this year it cannot. It can persuade 
a farmer to conserve so much of his land, but it cannot 
do it by persuading him to cut down on specific crops. 
Secretary Wallace claims to be optimistic about only the 
first and third of the following three objectives of the new 
farm law: “First, to conserve the soil itself . .. ; second, 


. to reestablish and maintain farm income at such levels as 


will permit national recovery to continue; third, to pro- 


tect consumers by assuring adequate supplies of food now 
and in the future.” 


In Quest of Economy.—President Roosevelt’s Com- 
mittee on Government Competition with Private Enter- 
prise recommended, March 26, that the government 
should “protect and promote the economic activities of 
its citizens, not . . . supplant them.” It also maintained 
that “government expenditures will be reduced and 
revenue increased if the federal government withdraws 
from competition with private enterprise” except where 


required by national defense, conservation of national . 


resources, research for industrial development or public 
health and safety beyond the resources of private industry 
and by the failure of private enterprise to provide services 
necessary for the general welfare. ‘This is quite in line 
with the investigation of government agencies to be car- 
ried on by committees appointed by the President, the 
Senate and the House. Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia 
started the movement, but Mr. Roosevelt, in appointing 
his committee of experts and calling for consolidation and 
economizing in government activities, was carrying out 
certain campaign promises. He was also following his 
predecessors Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Harding, Cool- 
idge and Hoover; yet despite numerous gestures from the 
White House in the past government activity has grown 
steadily. The New Deal speeded up the process, creating 
54 new agencies and 250,000 new jobs and increasing 
the yearly payroll, on the basis of figures for January, 
1936, to $1,496,119,056. The chief obstacle to consolida- 
tion and economy is that the necessary laying off of govern- 
ment employees is opposed to terrific political pressure. 


Business Improves, but . . —Wéith Western Union 
earnings about six times what they were a year ago and 
building of all kinds doubled in the first quarter of 1936 
compared to the first quarter of 1935, business is, accord- 
ing to the Magazine of Wall Street, to say the least, and 
thus avoid controversy, picking up. General business ac- 
tivity during the quarter just ended was 13 percent higher 
than a year ago, and, if the indications are borne out, it 
will be 18 to 20 percent better during the current quarter. 
This will bring business activity to a higher level than 
that reached in the fabulous 1929, though speculation is 
not what it was then, nor the day and night press work 
on elegantly engraved pieces of paper which promised 
much and were sold and resold for fancy prices, nor em- 
ployment. The steel industry is operating at 61 percent 
of capacity, compared with 46.8 percent a year ago. 
These figures do not reveal the whole story by a long 
way because, in the interim of the depression, continuous 
strip production of steel has been inaugurated in the great 
mills, increasing potential production over the old tech- 
niques by as much as 700 percent without corresponding 
increases in employment or other overhead. Telephoning 
is some 20 percent ahead of a year ago; cash farm in- 
come is 8 percent improved; railroad loadings up 8 per- 
cent and theatre income is estimated to be 25 to 30 percent 
better. Still, 12,500,000 men and women are unemployed, 
according to the American Federation of Labor. 
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The Play and Screen 


Idiot’s Delight 

be THEATRICAL variety and unexpectedness of 

effect there is no living English-speaking dramatist 
the superior of Robert E. Sherwood. It is rare to find 
one of his plays which does not appeal to more than one 
class of people; most of them appeal to five or six. His 
plays are a veritable grab-bag of comedy-tragedy-melo- 
drama-farce with always a seasoning of serious meaning. 
.Mr Sherwood knows that the public wants at least to 
think it thinks, and that it is well to appeal to this some- 
what naiz belief. It is good for the box-office, and per- 
haps for his own censcience; for Mr. Sherwood’s con- 
science certainly tells him that when he wants to be he 
can be something far better than a mere confectioner or 
thrill-provider. Unlike most Broadway playwrights, Mr. 
Sherwood has both beliefs and feelings, and unlike the 
propaganda brethren, he has a subtle mind and a sensi- 
tivity of impression which makes him at home in the 
regions of the ironic. Moreover, he knows the world, 
the great world as well as the work-a-day one. When, 
for instance, he writes about Europeans, they are Euro- 
peans and not abstractions conceived by a mind which 
has never been east of the Hudson River; and he can 
write equally veritably about gunmen, and cowboys, and 
hoofers, and chorus-girls. And yet with this admirable 
equipment he has never wiitten a whole play worthy of his 
abilities. Is it distrust of his public, fear of failure, or some 
twist of mind which refuses to allow him to think a thing 
through? In all his plays there are magnificent scenes, 
even complete acts, but never that indomitable unifying 
spirit which is the sign and seal of great art. 

“Tdiot’s Delight” is an admirable example of Mr. 
Sherwood’s virtues and defects. It is laid in a hotel in the 
Italian Tyrol on the outbreak of a great war. Gathered 
there are a German scientist, a French munitions manu- 
facturer, a French Communist, two young English honey- 
mooners, some Italian officers, a bogus Russian countess, 
and an American vaudeville hoofer with six dancing girls. 
The scientist as soon as war breaks out abandons his cancer 
cure to make poison gases; the French Communist is shot 
for denouncing the Italians for bombing Paris and shout- 
ing “Vive la France’; the young Englishman, hating war, 
goes back to fight; the munitions magnate abandons his 
Russian companion because she denounces his business. 
It is in these figures that Mr. Sherwood is at his best ; in 
them he shows his hatred for war, and shows it eloquently. 
Yet it is precisely in his two leading figures, his Russian 
adventuress and his hoofer, that he is artistically false. 
These figures, too, denounce war, but amusing as the 
hoofer is, we never can believe in him, while the countess 
comes preciously near burlesque. And the final scene, with 
the two of them singing “Onward Christian Soldiers” 
while the French rain bombs on the hotel and everyone else 
has fled to the cellar, is hokum of a peculiarly annoying kind. 

“Idiot’s Delight” is undoubtedly one of the hits of the 
year, for in it there is not only tragedy, melodrama, 
comedy and farce, but musical comedy as well. All will 
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find in it things to their liking, but the judicious will r¢. 
gret that with the gold there is so much brass. Alfred 
Lunt is amusing as the hoofer, though perhaps Lynn Fop. 
tanne is not at her best as the countess. But the smaller 
parts are all superbly done, especially by Edward Raquello, 
Francis Compton, George Meader, Sidney Greenstreet: 
and Richard Whorf. (At the Shubert Theatre.) 
GRENVILLE VERNON, 


Things to Come 


KORDA’S British filmization of the 
World of the Future holds true to H. G. Wells's 
extraordinarily serious preachment for the abolition of 
war through a new world order of technological perfec. 
tion. As such the production does not have great value, 
although it does have some special significance at this 
time of threatening war clouds over Europe. Taken, 
however, as an experiment in advanced mechanics applied 
to the art of picture making, Mr. Korda’s contribution in 
“Things to Come” is enormously courageous, in parts 
awesome in its skilful imaginative fulfilment of the 
author’s hobby of prying into the future. 

The score over the issue is even at the end, pacifists 
gaining their point in the first chapters when Mr. Wells's 
impressions of the devastating effect of the next world 
war on civilization are reproduced. But his guarantee 
for peace and plenty becomes too involved, too meticulous, 
too rapid in its operation to win support of all mankind. 
It is the medium of mechanical contraption and the bor- 
ing pushbutton. Such huge portions of machinery and 
gears, stone and steel make human beings bloodless, dwarf 
their existence, stifle their esthetic senses. Individual 
characterization is not, in fact, a feature of the film. 
Dialog, as stipulated in the script, is unrealistic and de- 
claimed rather than spoken. It is not a life of content- 
ment, this new era of Wells’s, but of tension. 

“Pax Mundi—Wings over the World” are strong- 
willed, scientist-controlled airmen who set out to redeem 
civilization and restore law and order. In their new 
world men live in semi-subterranean cities, by conditioned 
air, perpetual sunshine and symmetry. Helicopters rise 
and descend from public squares. Telephones are mere 
wristwatch-like gadgets worn without any wiring con- 
nection. Televisors spread messages to the whole world 
at one time. Disease has been abolished. Giant guns send 
men to the moon in rockets. Sidewalks move. Glass elevat- 
ors ascend in glass tubes to the sky. Leisure is plentiful. 

There are abundant thrills in the war scenes with hun- 
dreds of bombing planes filling the air, tearing up cities 
and buildings by their roots, but it is with the pictures of 
the future that miracles begin, the colossal taking form. 

The merit of the spectacle resurrects that old descrip- 
tion, “It must be seen to be appreciated.” There can 
be no criticism as a piece of craftsmanship. The scale 
is as enormous as the method is convincing. Especially 
commendable is the photography. The music, an original 
suite by Arthur Bliss, is important. It supports many se- 
quences, fulfilling at times the same function as in a mimed 
play. (Generally released in America on April 24.) 


James P. CUNNINGHAM. 
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Communications 
THE CATHOLIC NOVEL 
Somerset, Ohio. 
O the Editor: It has been said time and again that in 
her “Death Comes for the Archbishop” and “Shad- 
ows on the Rock” Willa Cather achieved that elusive 
something—the Catholic novel. Now, just how did Miss 
Cather succeed where so many others have failed? Per- 
haps an answer to this question might be of positive assis- 
tance. to the Catholic novelist and discourage somewhat 
much useless discussion of the question. 

That Miss Cather had no intention of writing precisely 
a Catholic novel in her “Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop” is evident from her letter to THz ComMMONWEAL 
(November 23, 1927). Actually to have succeeded in doing 
so was rather in the nature of an accident and—we might 
well imagine—might have been a surprise to herself. In 
this very fact is contained a fundamental lesson which has 
been crystallized into a simple truth by Mr. Richard Dana 
Skinner. “The real artist,” he says, “is seldom fully con- 
scious of the entire import of his creative efforts.” 

Now, let us turn to our Catholic novelist and his noble 
intentions. It would seem that he sits down to his work 
with a single thought uppermost in his mind; he is about 
to write a Catholic novel. After mentally arranging his 
material—being always supremely conscious of what he is 
about to do—he casts about and decides upon either one 
of two points of view. If he has read and wept over the 
cloyingly pietistic novels of what purports to be Catholic 
life he may determine to shock his readers after the man- 
ner of Sinclair Lewis and yet always maintain his stand 
on the side of the angels. On the other hand, should he 
fear to shock or should he fail to appreciate the essential 
human nature of his characters, he will follow in the 
tradition of the old-fashioned, dehumanized mode of 
hagiographical writing. In neither case does he succeed 
in producing something of a permanent literary and artis- 
tic worth and for no other reason than that he is too 
conscious of what he thinks is expected from him. Miss 
Cather gives her definition of the novel as “merely a work 
of imagination in which a writer tries to present the ex- 
periences and emotions of a group of people by the light 
of his own.” Our Catholic novelist—unfortunately for 
himself and his cause—does not see things quite so simply. 


‘He insists upon presenting “the experiences and emotions 


of a group of people by the light of what he thinks should 
be his own.” In general, the result is that they are very 
unnatural and out of contact with that reality for which 
our religion is the most powerful source of spiritual 
strength. 

More than eight years ago Willa Cather all uncon- 
sciously uttered a challenge to the Catholic novelist. In 
explaining the gradual genesis of her “Death Comes for 
the Archbishop” she says: “During the twelve years that 
followed my first year in New Mexico and Arizona I 
went back as often as I could, and the story of the Church 
and the Spanish missionaries was always what most inter- 
ested me; but [ hadn’t the most remote idea of trying to 


write about it. I was working on things of a very differ- 
ent nature, and any story of the Church in the Southwest 
was certainly the business of some Catholic writer and not 
mine at all.” 

In conclusion it might be suggested that the whole of 
Miss Cather’s letter be read and especially in conjunction 
with the article “Willa Cather as a Critic” by Camille 
McCole in America (January 11, 1936). 

Rev. Mark Barron, O.P. 


IGNATIUS CARDINAL TAPPOUNI 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 
O the Editor: Your readers will probably find the 
following information useful. Most of it is culled 
from Al-Bashir (November 23, 1935), a semi-daily Arabic 
paper, edited by the Jesuit Fathers of St. Joseph Univer- 
sity, Beirut, Lebanon. 

The last Oriental cardinal was Monsignor Anthony 
Hassun, an Armenian, 1880, and the first, back in the 
fifteenth century, Monsignor John Bassarion, a Greek 
Catholic, a champion of unity among the Oriental 
churches. 


But Eastern Churches Quarterly (volume 1, number 
I, page 24) says: “The last cardinal of Eastern rite was 
Sylvester Sembratovich, Ruthenian Archbishop of Lwow,” 
who was appointed in 1895. These statements may be 
reconciled by assuming that 4/-Bashir had in mind prel- 
ates of the Oriental rites in the Near East. In its yearly 
almanac it does not include the Ruthenian rite among 
the Oriental rites. 

Ignatius Cardinal Tappouni I, Syrio-Catholic Patri- 
arch, was born at Mosul on November 3, 1879, educated 
at the Dominican school at Mosul, and ordained to the 
priesthood, 9 November, 1902; he taught at his alma 
mater for six years, was secretary to the Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Mesopotamia, 1908, consecrated Bishop of Suruj, 
January 19, 1913, and appointed patriarchal Vicar-Gen- 
eral, the same date, for Mardin. During the World War, 
he turned the patriarchal residence into an asylum and 
hospital for the needy and the ill. In 1918, he was thrown 
into jail on some trumped-up charge by a Turkish war 
lord, stood his trial before a military court, and suffered 
many indignities and privations at the hands of the Turks 
until 15 September of the same year when he was freed. 


In 1919, he was appointed Patriarchal Vicar-General 
for the Archdiocese of Aleppo, and consecrated Arch- 
bishop for that diocese 24 February, 1921. On 24 June, 
1929, he was elected Patriarch of Antioch for his rite, 
succeeding Ephraim II Rahmani, was confirmed in con- 
clave July 16, and invested with the sacred pallium on 
August 16 of that year. 

A correspondent from Beirut adds, that the reason for 
his appointment is the Pope’s solicitude for the adherents 
of the Syrio-Catholic Rite, who number only about 30,000 
souls. The Catholicity of this rite goes back only to the 
seventeenth century. It was converted from the Jacobite 
heresy chiefly at the hands of Francois Piquet, French 
Consul at Aleppo. The first Patriarch after the conver- 
sion (reversion) was Monsignor Andrew Akhijian, who 
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was educated at the Maronite College, Rome, going there- 
after to Lebanon and residing with the Maronite Patri- 
arch, John Safrawi. Akhijian was consecrated Bishop ot 
Aleppo by the Patriarch at the request of the aforemen- 
tioned M. Piquet in 1656, and was elected patriarch 
after the death of the Patriarch Sham’un who was a 
Jacobite. 
ANTHONY TRABOULSEE. 


“THE INFORMER” 
Chicago, IIl. 

O the Editor: Referring to Father Boyle’s letter in 

your issue of March 6, it is evident that the Legion 
of Decency condemned “The Informer” on moral grounds, 
yet the burden of Father Boyle’s criticism of the film 
is because of what to him is its historical deficiency. 
He cites (1) the £20 fee paid the informer, (2) the 
fare to America, (3) the Republican court, and (4) the 
recital of the rosary. In the canons of what makes lit- 
erary or dramatic creation points (1), (2) and (3) 
simply do not matter. As to point (4), I have attended 
many wakes and no doubt Father Boyle has attended 
more. I should say the rosary recital was mumbled, 
rather than jumbled, and not at all irreverent. I am 
also surprised that Father Boyle strains at those four gnats 
to swallow the camel, and that as a priest he overlooked 
the main premise. For “The Informer” is a study in 
conscience, or fear; and it is in the portrayal of that fact 
that McLaglen reached the heights of artistry. 


Now let me add for the benefit of the argument that 
I was in Ireland in the days of the Black and Tans. I 
even had the “fun” of being thought a spy in a situation 
I have not puzzled out to this day. I was in the west 
where the Republican feeling ran high, and where “The 
Soldier’s Song” was worth a jail sentence. I knew what 
those lads thought when they sang the couplet “Some 
have come from a land beyond the wave.” But I also 
know that many an Irish housewife, for no other reason 
than hospitality, often treated the Black and Tan lads to 
cake and milk when these latter took free-day hikes cross- 
country. I sat in railway compartments with them, blow- 
ing my cigarette smoke in their faces (when I knew they 
were out of fags) because I had any Celt’s native resent- 
ment to what they stood for. Yet looking back at them 
now I see they were no whit different than CCC lads 
here—a problem of readjustment, however damnable that 
may be. 

Therefore I am not speaking with any pro-English bias 
when I take Father Boyle to task. He is within his rights 
as a Celt in questioning the glorification of a rather dis- 
agreeable hero, but all the same I believe the Legion of 
Decency made a mistake in placing “The Informer” in 
the Class C list. If the Legion wishes to place films 
under an interdict, let it be such films as intelligent Catho- 
lics can validate the banning reasons therefor to question- 
ing outsiders. Resort to the time-worn clichés of “Celtic 
womanhood,” etc., proves nothing except a suspicion that 


such resorters feel the passing of the plusheen-panted Ol- _ 


cotts a tragedy of the first water. Even as a study in 
fear the interdict against ““The Informer” as unwise for 


children to view cannot hold water, for children and many 
young people find the fear motif rather funny in a story, 


In quoting Mr. Churchill’s remark in the Times, “As 
for “The Informer,’ Hollywood did not know we [news- 
paper men] made it,” that is susceptible of an entirely 
different meaning than Father Boyle gives it. It is my 
impression that of all recent Hollywood films “The In- 
former” was least interfered with in production. In 
short, the director had a free hand, and if the newspaper 
men were alert to the artistic success of that action, more 
power to them. 


It sums up to simply this: Is Catholic criticism in this 
country to be Catholic or Puritan? Because, if we are 
in the Puritan tradition, Sigrid Undset’s works will never 
be filmed in this country; and Michelangelo’s Sistine fres- 
coes would never have been painted. 

T. O’DonngELL. 


THE EMPLOYER 
Chicago, III. 

O the Editor: Recently, the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems held a meeting in Chicago 
which was notable for the absence of employers both on 
the program and in the audience. The meeting had been 
well publicized. Employers had ample notice and invita- 
tion. In addition, a dozen employers were asked to speak. 
Only three accepted, and one of the three, acting only as 
chairman, did not present the employer’s point of view. 


The absence of employers is to be greatly regretted and 
occasioned disturbed questioning on the part of employing 
groups who did not know how earnest an attempt had 
been made to secure employer participation. But as the 
two-day session wore on, the undersigned came to an ap- 
preciation of at least one reason why employers both ab- 
sented themselves from the sessions and declined to speak. 
The atmosphere was unsympathetic. They and they alone 
were held responsible for the ills of the depression. They 
were dealt with so harshly that it would have been painful 
to them had they attended. 


Let it be granted that employers have many sins on their 
shoulders. But if it be desired to convert them, to get 
them to enter sympathetically and enthusiastically into 
efforts to rectify present conditions, the approach will have 
to be radically different from what it was at the Chicago 
conference. The Church has two arguments for the sin- 
ner: it threatens punishment, and it offers heavenly re- 
ward. In other words, there are both negative and positive 
arguments. The negative argument for the employer was 
overstressed in Chicago, the positive, rarely mentioned. 
The employers were not bidden to join hands with others 
in rectifying conditions. Three or four of the speakers 
were fair-minded and presented a balanced point of view. 
The others damned and denounced. Certainly the audi- 
ence must have gained the impression that the employer 
was hopeless and would yield only to force. 

The writer submits that the atmosphere was not calcu- 
lated to do the greatest good. If it be continued, there 
can be little expectation, in Chicago at least, of hearty 
employer participation in these conferences. 


E. J. MEHREN. 
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The European Past 
A Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe: 
Volume II, A Century of Predominantly Industrial So- 
ciety, 1830-1935, by Carlton J. H. Hayes. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4.50. 
HE WRITING of a textbook in history is a diffi- 
cult and responsible task, in these days an especially 
difficult and responsible one. The writer cannot address 
an audience in any important sense homogeneous; teach- 
ers of the most varied background, training and capacity 
will attempt to interpret his work to an even more varied 
lot of students. Moreover, the historian writing in the 
1930's must be aware that the old nineteenth-century 
confidence in liberalism and progress can no longer give 
structural form to his generalizations; his audience, how- 
ever, will be very diversely aware of the disappearance 
of that confidence, and very diversely able to appreciate 
the extent to which his generalizations have attained a 
new structural form. Finally, the present fashion in the 
teaching of history has turned so violently against the 
old history as “past politics” that it can only be described 
as “past everything.” As the late Albert Mathiez mali- 
ciously remarked, the new historian must be a scientist, 
sociologist, economist, statistician, philosopher, man of 
letters, journalist, “bref, un Américain.” 
There is little doubt that Professor Hayes’s new 
“Political and Cultural History of Modern Europe,” 
now completed by the publication of volume II, will be- 


come what his earlier “Political and Social History” has - 


long been, by all odds the best book in its field. This is 
a new book, as the author explains, and not a mere re- 
working of the older book. ‘The results of historical 
research in the last twenty years might well have been 
incorporated in a new edition of the older book; the re- 
sults of what has happened in our world since the out- 
break of the war to end wars has been a new spirit of 
the age, and to incorporate that nothing less than a new 
book would do. 

Dr. Hayes has answered the demand for encyclopedic 
knowledge by being encyclopedic. Within these 1,200 
pages the eager student will find a record of everything 
man has done in the last hundred years. The book is 
an admirable piece of book-making; maps, illustrations 
and typography are excellent. The intelligent general 
reader, the able student, especially if he has the right kind 
of teacher, will find here an introduction to a dozen fas- 
cinating worlds. The duller student, especially if he be 
handicapped by a poor memory, may be bewildered rather 
than fascinated. That, however, seems inevitable in an 
educational system like our own, which makes so little 
effort to sort the sheep and the goats. 

It is not that Professor Hayes provides no guidance 
through the maze of facts he has assembled. On the 
contrary, the great virtue of this book is that it does have 
shape and pattern, without being dogmatic or old-fash- 
ioned. Not so long ago the nineteenth century was very 
clear to most of us; it was a dramatic struggle between 
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a Good (liberalism, nationalism, democracy) and Eyil 
(monarchy, paternalism, feudalism). These principles, 
of course, moved in men. At the very outset of the cep. 


| Education tury, Evil as Prince Metternich seemed triumphant; at 


| > 


its end, Good, somewhat oddly symbolized by the more 
active members of the Fabian Society, seemed about to 
d clinch the victory. Professor Hayes’s very first edition 
an had no such simplicities as these, but in the present book 
‘| he achieves a very remarkable superiority over them, 
qq e Words like “liberalism,” “nationalism,” “democracy,” 
‘i Willa Cather still serve to tie events together—as indeed they must—- 
but Dr. Hayes has refined all the elements of the cliché 


out of them. (Incidentally, this is another reason why 
the book will trouble the duller students; at a certain 


' In next week’s issue Willa level of intelligence, it seems likely that education must 
Cather writes of the problem of deal in clichés.) 
the author and the social question, Another merit, closely allied to this awareness of the 


presenting some charming and pro- complexity of the last century, this ability to criticize the 
f “" RS ae last century by using its own terminology more skilfully, 
vocative thoughts on “Escapism” ; is that Professor Hayes knows what is alive and what is 


C. C. Miltner makes an interesting dead in its—and our—concerns. The old “warfare be- 
and original plea for “Simplicity shenlogy,” for shows 
: ae ne | nitely to be dead; it never was a warfare between science 
in Education > In Educated and theology, but between a particular philosophical doc- 
Mothers” Helen M. McCadden trine and theology. Nor is he fooled by the Eddingtons 


discusses the relationship between and the Jeans. Without mentioning names, he disposes 


higher education and bringing up neatly of the “scientific rediscovery of God.” Similarly 

calle the in his treatment of Socialism and nationalism he succeeds 
a famuy; — in making clear how far men were fighting over words 
a honestly factual rewriting of and how far they were fighting over something less mut- 
English History that will neces- able than words. The chapters on the World War and 
sarily explain how the disruption on the Russian, German and Italian post-war experiments 
of Europe took place in dar te. are, like the earlier chapters, admirably clear and well- 


eee, 


, , balanced. The author has no illusions; but he is cer- 
teenth century.” Articles like | tainly not, in the vulgar sense, “disillusioned.” On his 


: these are typical of THE Com- very last page, he warns his readers that in histerical per- 
spective we may not be where Spengler and the other 


EAL 
Hi a | pessimists think we are. If he clearly finds that much of 
contemporary culture belongs to chaos, he is by no means 


Accept the attached offer today. dogmatically certain we shall not win through to cosmos. | 
One final comment. The passages on letters, art and 
music are only imperfectly integrated with the rest of 
the book. This is not because of any obvious lack of 
interest or sensitivity on Professor Hayes’s part; indeed 
his judgments on individual artists are often penetrating, 
and always interesting—on Nietzsche, for instance, or on 
Thomas Hardy. The difficulty is apparent in all the 
THE COMMONWEAL, newer history textbooks. The esthetic side of man’s 
386 Fourth Ave., achievement comes out badly as compared with the po- 
New York City. litical, social, economic, religious and philosophical sides. 
When, as with Mr. H. E. Barnes, the author is esthetic- 
ally blind, the result is incredibly bad. Dr. Hayes has 
come out less badly than any writer the present reviewer 
knows, but even he has not quite brought it off. The 
reason for this common failure is probably the old one 
of falling between two stools: between the study of art 


SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
FIFTEEN ISSUES FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Enclosed find one dollar. Send the next fifteen issues of 
THE COMMONWEAL to: 


and letters for themselves, and the study of their socio- 

+ 4/10/86 space, and to compress both into part of a textbook is fatal. 


CRANE BrINTON. 
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English Saints 

Saint John Fisher, by Vincent McNabb, O.P. New 
York: Sheed and Ward. $1.75. 

John Fisher and Thomas More:Two English Saints, 
by Richard Lawrence Smith. New York: Sheed and 
Ward. $2.50. 

HE SHORT book by Father Vincent McNabb 

about Saint John is a sort of album of historic snap- 
shots of the Bishop of Rochester. It is not a full con- 
secutive biography nor a rounded picture of the times: it 
seeks a poetic type of impression, the full, integrated reali- 
zation of the subject to be conveyed in chunks, as directly 
as possible. ‘There is a frank didacticism in the work, 
and concentration on a few things the author particularly 
wants to teach. The reader will likely notice especially 
how very British is Saint John. Also, the manner of 
emphasis on the poverty of the cardinal and his humble 
union with his people almost reaches rough censure. 
Throughout, Father McNabb attempts to underscore the 
emotional, human and pathetic appeal of the saint’s life, 
lost as it can be behind the rare quality of his friend, 
Saint Thomas More, and exhibited more subtly as it was, 
in the dutiful and traditional life of a teaching bishop. 

The dual biography by Richard Lawrence Smith fits 
into a disconcerting number of categories. It is a semi- 
official work of the Vice-Rector of the English College 
in Rome, approved by the Congregation of Rites for dis- 
tribution to Church and State officials at the time of the 
canonization. It purposes to emphasize especially the 
personal holiness of the two men. All this makes it 
sound definitely formidable for readers who have small 
confidence in the pious side of their natures. But if they 
fear being offended by a glossing pietism, or bored by a 
dull recital of abstracted virtues, or nauseated by an un- 
real presentation of the problems of men—even saints, 
because it is a book explicitly about holiness—they will, 
I think, be disarmed of their absurd attitude and sur- 
prised. This history has a hypnotic quality that can fas- 
cinate many who are unused to lives of the saints. 

It is not a work of original scholarship, but an admir- 
able critical summary of the best scholarship on the 
Reformation. It is charged with an impartial interest 
in what happened, in who these men were, and with a 
steady interest in good. An overwhelming amount of 
good is found in those two saints. ‘The enormous desir- 
ability of their virtues and the seductive grace of their 
characters show how successfully the biographer has pic- 
tured saintliness. Undoubtedly Father Smith has empha- 
sized sanctity, and he has shown it in rarely real fashion 
in the midst of a historical time as a whole. The sanc- 
tity is not pushed before the reader; the milieu in which 
the saints acted is clearly developed ; the period is pictured 
and the reader definitely desires to look on these two men 
of the period. The life of Henry’s England is brought 
up, and the saints, the most vital forces, receive somewhat 
their due. 

The author writes intelligently as historian, and 
because of the history, as hagiographer. And Saint 
John Fisher and Saint Thomas More were unusually 


MONSIGNOR SHEEN 


CALVARY AND THE MASS 
By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, Ph. D. 


Monsignor Sheen draws a ne parallel between the 
Seven Last Words of Christ and the parts of the Mass. 
With a wealth of example and imagination, Monsignor 
Sheen shows just how the Mass is the unbloody Sacrifice 


of the Cross. His capacity to make knotty theological 
problems clear bas never a to better advantage 
than in this book. The reader readily sees how we are 
all living, active members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ and what this great doctrine means to us in our 
daily lives, Those who use the Missal at Mass will be 
delighted to find here thoughts that will help them to 
appreciate more fully the great gift of the Mass. It is 
a to be used the year round. Cloth, $1.00. 


FATHER BURKE 


PRAY FOR US 
A Collection of Prayers 
By Very Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 8.T.D. 


Catholic doctrine teaches us the wonderful truth that 
at the same time we pray for others we pray for our- 
selves. Father Burke’s selection of prayers is really 
composed of ‘‘prayers for others.’’ are prayers 
for our parents, our children, the sick, for the aged, the 
newly confirmed, the newly ordained. Also prayers for 
those discouraged and distressed, for those in doubt and 
for those who are indifferent to their religious duties. 
Almost 150 different prayers selected from the liturgy, 
from the saints, and many composed by Father Burke 
himself make this a most useful and unique prayerbook. 
A clear explanation of Indulgences, their meaning and 
the conditions is one of the outstanding features of this 
book. Cloth and boards, $1.00. Imitation leather, 


At All Catholic Book Stores 


& SONS 
12 Barclay St., New York 


His Emminence 
CARDINAL DOUGHERTY 
says: 

“This book will be read by me 
as soon as possible . . . with the 
same profit and pleasure which 
I derive from all of Mr. Belloc’s 
writings.” 
In this dramatic story of the 
endless struggle for the Holy 
Land, from earliest times right 
up to the present day, England’s 
foremost historical biographer 
has produced one of his greatest 
works. 


With 16 illustrations in 
Aquatone and 7 maps. 64. 


6 THE 
BATTLEGROUND 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 
By Hilaire Bell 


Published by 
LIPPINCOTT 
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BETHANY REST HOUSE 


(Cenducted fer Women by the Marykneli Sisters) 


DELIGHTFULLY SITUATED AMONG THE WESTCHESTER HILLS 
Spacious Grounds——Modern Structure—Execellent Table and Service 
Cemfert and Refinement—Chapel—Datly Mass 
REASONABLE RATES 
Sr. Directors, BETHANY HOUSE, Ossining, Maryknell, P. O., 
Tel. Ne. Ossining 1452 


STELLA MARIS 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


Overlooking Narragansett Bay. Spacious grounds. Ideal condi- 
tions and surroun for and Every comfort, 
including elevator. Mass. Number of guests limited. Rea- 


sonable terms, 
Sisters of the Holy Ghost Telephone Newport 1000 


MT. ST. MARY-ON-THE-HUDSON 


Newburgh, New York, offers your daughter 


1. Training for character and health in an atmosphere, health- 
ful, distinctive, Catholic. 

8. Intellectual standards accredited the the 
m of the States 
an 

3. 


buildings. 
4. Sixty-eight acre camps overlooking the Hudson. 
5. Athletic field and new Gymnasium. 
Illustrated booklet upon request. Sisters of St. Dominic 


VISITORS TO ENGLAND 


Catholic gentleman (Stonyhurst) aged thirty will be glad to show 
England to American visitors, individuals or family. If required 
his wife, late secretary to a forei embassy, will assist. All 
arrangements for transportation of any kin 


can be made in 
advance, also aM collateral services. Highest American references 
will be given. 


Enquiry J. P., Box 500, COMMONWEAL office, 


priests, sisters and brothers call to you to 
in their heroic labors in spreading God's 
Kingdom on earth and saving immortal souls. 


You are answering alse the call of the Master:—‘‘Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations’’ when you enroll yourself as 
a@ member. When you send us a stringless gift. When you 
place us im your last will and testament. on ekhare in all 


the masses, prayers and good works of our missionaries the 
world over in home and foreign mission fields. 


THE SOCIETY FOR THE 


PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 
462 Madison Ave. (cor. 5ist St.) New York City 
Rev. Thomas J. McDonnell 


Madonna House Benefit Shop 


Proceeds for the poor of the Lower East Side 


QUEENSBORO BRIDGE MARKET 


59th Street and First Avenue 
Tolephone EL 56-4794 


We Need 
Furniture 
House Furnishings 
Clothing 


A track will call for anything you do not want. 
Help the victims of the unemployment situation! 


MADONNA HOUSE 
169-175 Cherry Street New York City 


attractive historical figures and saints to write about. The 
book, possibly slightly too formal and somewhat danger. 
ously dependent on a reader’s mood to appeal to every. 
body all the time, comes much nearer than is generally 
conceded possible to a unity of good literary, historical 
and devotional reading. 

Puitie BuRNHAM., 


Toward Wisdom 
Greek Ideals and Modern Life, by R. W. Livingstone, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. $2.00. 
HE CONTENTS and style of this slender volume 
of happy scholarship are supple, strong and exciting, 
The author’s theme is that Greek studies are “indispens- 
able to the life of our civilization.” There is no falsely 
exalted approach to the classics in these pages, no logoma- 
chy. Because the “chief weakness” of our age is lack 
of a definite view of life, the Greek viewpoint of convic- 
tion energetically expressing itself is analyzed, and put 
together again, as a way for our floundering age to gather 
itself out of the mire of contemporary isms. In his argu- 
ments the author has achieved the power of restraint and 
the beauty of proportion of his beloved Greek humanism. 
Admitting the Greek process had many flaws, his plea, 
nevertheless, is for the study and absorption of the classics 
to stir men’s minds and hearts to the old search for the 
wise pattern of life. 


A first section discourses brilliantly, with wit and op- 
portune sarcasm, on the attitude toward Greek studies 
in England from the Renaissance to the present. The 
richness and deficiencies of the Greeks’ ideal, with the 
quest of this ideal in human life, is stressed in the chap- 
ter on “Greek Humanism.” The author pursues the 
application of this ideal in Greek politics and economics, 
He stresses candidly the “greatness” of Greek civilization, 
for, as he says clearly, “it may be misleading as well as 
unprofitable to catalog elaborately the vices of a people.” 
In Professor Livingstone’s pages the theory and the 
facts of Greek life become anew a challenge to our 
modern civilization. 


Part Five is a valuable section, with its clever analogy 
between the age of Plato and our twentieth century. In 
both eras the weird confusion of intellectual uncertainty 
forced the luxation of traditional belief. The crises of 
our day, as of Plato’s age, are due to a pseudo-scientific 
criticism of religion and morals, and to the shock of a 
great war. 


For Catholic readers the last section, “Christianity 
and Hellenism,” will be stimulating. On the relation 
of Christianity to Hellenism the author recounts two 
extreme views, and adopts a third: “Christianity is neither 
a cancellation of nor a declension from Hellenism but a 
devlopment and completion of it; . .. it enlarged the 
Greek conception of man, defined more fully the idea of 
God, and emphasized more justly the place of religion 
in life. This has been the view of the Church.” 

This is an admirable book. It never lapses into 
artificialities. 

Danie. S. RANKIN. 
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One Omen 
The New Immoralities: Clearing the Way for a New 
Ethics, by Porter Sargent. Published by the author, Bos- 
ton, Mass. $2.00. 

R. SARGENT is the director of a bureau in Bos- 
ton which advises parents about private schools, 
and advises private schools about themselves. He has 
published many a handbook of schools and of summer 
camps. He describes himself as a philosophic liberal, and 
in this book, which is being sensationally featured by Bos- 

ton book stores, he airs his views on ethics. 
The book is an incoherent collection of aphorisms on 


conduct, apparently distilled from a mixture of nine- 
 teenth-century “scientific” naturalism and a sophomoric 
dash of Nietzsche and Kant. Mr. Sargent finds that the 


race is fettered by chains forged by dead hands, that lov- 


ing parents and teachers have filled us with the “rub- 


bish” of the Jewish moral code, particularly in matters 
of sex. He finds that the old maxims of “duty,” “truth,” 
“morals” and the like not only stifle human progress, but 
are responsible for all of the ills of the world, notably 
the Great War. He finds that our notions of “evil” are 
subjective, that they do not exist for the scientific mind 
of the psychiatrist and the psychoanalyst. 

His case is made by an amateurish jumble of anthro- 
pology and history. He repeats the well-worn analogy 
between our “tabus” and those of primitive races. On 
the historical side he finds that we Nordics were a manly, 
lusty people, with no nonsensical restraints of sex, and 
that Greco-Roman civilization was likewise uninhibited 
in such matters, being devoted to the cult of “beauty.” 
The personification of this devotion, one gathers from 
fond repetition, was Sappho. But along came an insig- 
nificant desert tribe, the Jews, with a preposterous set of 
desert tabus, and somehow it got the upper hand, meta- 
morphosed in Christianity, in the decline of the Empire. 

The ignorance of the author is profound, in logic as 
well as in history. He seems impressed by the Categori- 
cal Imperative, which he interprets as an esthetic ideal. 
He obviously does not understand Kant at all, however 
lovingly he quotes him. 

The book is simply a new and more amateurish popu- 
larization of the more youthful outbursts of Professor 
Dewey and Bertrand Russell, not to mention Mr. 
Mencken. It is written without a scintilla of the intelli- 
gence of any of these men. In support of one point the 
author quotes Professor W. E. Hocking of Harvard, whom 
he cannot possibly understand, for Mr. Hocking is a most 
distinguished enemy of this kind of “ethical” nonsense. 

In crowning ridiculousness, he quotes Aristotle’s well- 
known dictum on the limits to knowledge set by sense- 
experience, and attempts to use this as a support for a 
dynamic ethics. His logical ineptness is apparent from 
his failure to realize that the ills of the world result from 
abuses, from the non-observance of its traditional ethics, 
because he gives no indication of how the mass of men 
would be led to observe his new scheme, or prevented 


from starting world wars in the face of it. 
Lynp. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN’ .- 


SAFEGUARD 


PRODUCTIVE CAPITAL 


Bank credit deflected from production of 


and employment of labor by recurrently 
inflating ground rent and h taxation.— 
Credit thus piles up abnormally.—Interest 


rates fall and credit goes into stock 
tion.—Real issue today is productive capital- 
ism vs. finance capitalism.—Can be dealt with 
— by transferring taxation from industry 
and improvements to ground values.—No 
exploitation of labor by capital in absence of 
ground monopoly. 


Minneapolis Tribune: “A sensible sugges- 
tion at a time when big business and small 
business as well, is crying for relief from 
heavy taxation. . . . Seems to fit the picture of 
what industry needs today.” 


A new approach to the business problem, by 
ALLIS, author of The beruggle for 
ustice. 


Seventy-five Cents, Booksellers or 


Banking by Mail is safe, convenient and 
continually growing in popularity with 
our depositors in all parts of the world. 


Should you desire to use our Banking by 
Mail facilities, full details will be given 
at either Office or mailed you en request. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BANK 


Resources Over $479,000,000.00 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
5-7 East 42nd Street 


DOWNTOWN OFFICE 
51 Chambers Street, at City Hall 


THIS BANK IS A MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Garden City, N. Y. 
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 Coliege of Notre Dame ef Maryland 


Charles Street Avenu: 
A Osatholic Institation for the er Education of Women 


Affiliated with the Catholic University of America 
Uni i f the State of New York and tke 


Member merica Cow ucation. 

to Ge Degree of ‘Bachelor of Arts. Address Registrar. 
NOTRE DAME PREPARATORY SCHOOL 

Resident and Day Pupils Address Secretary 


ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


Rosemont, Pa. 
the Religi f the Society of the Holy Child Jesus. 
College Wonen. Incorporated under the laws of 
State Pennsylvania with power to confer ecs in Arta, 


dent Si eleven miles from Philadelphia on 
= Main Tet the R, Address Registrar 


ACADEMY OF ST. JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
Affli tae State University 
Collegiate) 


EXTENSIVE GROUNDS, LARGE OAMPUS, ATHLETIO# 
HORSEBACK RIDING 


ADDRESS: MOTHER SUPERIOR 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Yer the Higher Education of Catholic Women 


giste Teacher's License by the New York Board of Re- 
by the Association of American Universities. 
‘olds membership in the North Central Association of Colleges. 
Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, and 
Bachelor of Selence in Nursing. Trains High School Teachers: 
traing Vocational Specialists. 
Attendance Exclusively 


Collegiate 
Address: THE SECRETARY, Box K 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


4n Institution for the Higher Education of Women 


Conducted the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namar. Accredited by 
she My of American Universities. Graduates eligible for 
membership in American Association of University Women. 


THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
White Piains 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY NEW YORE 
sted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
Fully Accredited 
Standard Courses in Arte and Science, pre-medical 
Jourmaliam. teacher stadies, library scicnes. 
ne arts. 
usually beaatifal location. Extensive campus. 
Forty Minutes from New York 


Ravenhill 
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Nazi Spies 
The Brown Network. Introduction by the Earl of 
Listowel. New York: Knight Publications. $3.00, 


Tue AUTHORS have tried to provide a detailed 
account of Nazi spy activities throughout the world, 
They succeed in proving that a veritable army of propa. 
gandists, stool-pigeons and snoopers are employed in at 
least a score of countries, paralleling in a measure the 
network of Moscow agents. The most impressive chap- 
ter has to do with the kidnaping of Berthold Jacob, paci- 
fist journalist, whose fate so interested the Swiss govern. 
ment that he was rescued from the concentration camp, 
Impressive sketches of events in eastern European coun- 
tries might well make every reader ponder. But the 
book as a whole, especially the section concerned with 
the United States, lacks coherence and completeness. 


Detective Science 


Crime’s Nemesis, by Luke 8. May. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


Ir WOULD be too much to expect every criminal and 
potential criminal to read Mr. May’s book. Neverthe- 
less it would provide excellent obligatory reading in all 
penal institutions. Where fear of consequences may act 
as a deterrent, “Crime’s Nemesis” would add new ter- 
rors to deliberations of wrongdoers with its elaboration 
of the odds against them. For the book, besides its men- 
tion of long-known methods, explains those multitudinous 
aids which science has brought to crime detection. Read- 
ing of these one becomes convinced there can be no clue- 
less crime. Science has gone beyond the more obvious 
tell-tales ; today dust, hair, fibers, feathers, twigs, fur, and 
many similar trivial objects have become esoteric links in 
the pursuit of justice. The geologist, zoologist, chemist, 
psychologist, pathologist, radiologist engineer and all ex- 
pert craftsmen are called upon to play parts. It should 
be important for every law enforcement agency to study 
methods presented here, for the unsolved crime, where 
honesty has been employed, can largely be explained by 
ignorance of the many and new weapons science has given 
the law. 


GERMANTOWN, PENNA. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Conducted by the Religious of the Assumption 
College Preparatory—General Courses 
Apply to The Reverend Mother 
of the Assumption 
SCHOOL HOUSE LANE, Germantown, Philadelphia, fx. 


St. Hilda Guild, Ine. 


Church Vestments, Altar Linea 
Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
Conferences with reference to the 

adornment of c 
Olid Embroidery Transferred 


i47 EAST 47th ST. NEW YORK 
ElLderade 6-1058 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Frances Hawt is a California poet. 

_ Rev. JaMes F, CunmwinGHam is stationed at the Church of St. 
Paul the Apostle, New York City. 

F. A. Hermens sends this article from the Catholic University 
of America where he is associated with the department of history. 

JosepH J. Retry is acting head of the department of English 
at Hunter College, New York City, and the author of “Newman as 
a Man of Letters.” 

Erteen Duccan is a New Zealand , author of “Bird Songs 
of New Zealand.” ye 

Vincent writes occasionally for Tae ComMonweaL and 
other magazines. 

Hucu pe Bracam is the author of “Flying Cromlech,” Gentle 
Ireland,” “Gaelic Literature Surveyed” and other books. 

Crane Brinton is professor of history at Harvard University 
and the author of “A Decade of Revolution.” 

Puitip BurnwHAM is a member of THe ComMoNnwEAL staff. 

Rev. Danier_S. Rankin, S.M., is a professor at St. Mary’s 
Manor, South Langhorne, Pa. 


Avsert Lynp is assistant in history at Harvard University. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
ON-HUDSON, CITY OF NEW YORK 


Resident and Day Students 
ees of A.B. and B.S. ALONG EXCLUSIVEL Y 
CULTURAL LINES or IN PREPARATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL CAREERS. 

"OUR YEAR COURSES open to all students quali- 
fying for Bachelor’s degrees in Pedagogy, Jour- 
— Commerce Education and Secretarial 

ence. 


ACADEMY MOUNT ST. VINCENT 
Benior, Junior High School and Elementary Department 


Write for Prospectus 


PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


133rd Street aud Convent Avenue, New York 


Gregorian Chant and Other Branches of Muste 
Four-Year and Special Two-Year Courses 


*er further information, address Secretary 
er phone EDgecombe 4-1506 


College of 


St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women, on the approved 
list of the Association of American Universities. 
Campus of 400 acres. Modern residence ‘halls, Reg- 
ular arts courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. Degrees— 
B.A. and BS. in Home Economics. 


For catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


| NEWMAN SCHOOL 


LAKEWOOD—NEW JERSEY | 
|| Prepares boys for all leading col- 


leges and universities. Upper and 
Lower School. Directed by 
Catholic laymen. Resident 
Chaplain. 


William M. Agar, Headmaster 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Portsmouth, Rhode Island 
(on Narragansett Bay, 8 Miles north ef Newport) 
Conducted by Benedictine Monks assisted by 
lay masters 
College preparatory 
120 acres. Every facility for sport and athletics. 
The Monks of this Congregation conduct Downside 
and Ampleforth schools in England and Fort Augus- 


tus im Scotland. Catalogue sent on request. 
¥or further information apply to: THE SECRETARY. 


PORTSMOUTH PRIORY SCHOOL 
Rhode 


Six years course 


| SRTON HELL COLLEGE | 


Greensburg Peansylvania | 


Accredited by 
Association of American Universities 


Competent Student Guidance 
Academic Leadership 
A Janior Year Abroad 
Monors Courses 
Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher Training 


]| Degrees im Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Women from 11 forsign countries and 87 American States. 


‘LOYOLA SCHOOL | 
| Park Avenue st 83rd Street, New York Oty | 


Four Upper Years of Grammar Schoo! 
Four Years of High School 
the Regents of the Umiversity ef the ae a? 


Appreved by 1} 
Wew York and by the Asaseniation of | 

of the States and Maryland year | 
i@igh Behoeol. 


Yor laformation te the Headmaster. 


| MARYMOUNT COLLEGE | 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York | 


Senducted by the Religious of the Sacred Heart of Mary 
An accredited college situated in Westchester County for 
resident and non-resident students. Confers B.A., B.S. De 
1 grees. Courses offered in Music, Art. Pedagogy, Journalism, | 
Household Arts, Dramatics, Secretarial, Pre-Medical and 
other scientific and literary subjects. \Well-equipped build- 
ings, libraries and laboratories. Athietics. in 
Paris and Rome for foreign study and travel. Address Sec- 

rotary. 

Marymount School & Junior College in Wilson Park 
Accredited. Upper and lower Schools—College Prepare- | 
} tory. Special advantages for cultural subjects. 


Address Reverend Mother 
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pone K of the bitter tragedy of the Cancer sufferer who— 
through ignorance—comes too late for treatment. Had 

he been informed sooner he might have been saved. For Cancer 
can often be cured by proper treatment in its early stages. 


How You Can Help Fight 
The Scourge of Cancer 


The New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee exists to combat Cancer 
by spreading useful knowledge. 
Itsuppliesfreeinformation about 
THE DANGER SIGNALS OF CAN- 
CER; PROPER METHODS OF TREAT- 
MENT; HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 
WHERE CANCER TREATMENT CAN 
BE SECURED. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 


New Yorx City Cancer CoMMITTEE ® I50 E. 83rd St., N. Y.C. © Telephone: RHinelander 4-0435 


C) For the $1 attached, send me 10 labels 
and 1 year’s subscription to the Commit- 
tee’s new publication, “The Quarterly Re- 
view.” 


If a resident outside New York City, write: 
AmerICAN Society for the Controt of CANCER, New York 


The committee depends entirely 
on voluntary contributions for 
support. You can help its im- 
portant work by buying Com- 
mittee labels. The dollar you 
contribute will be spent on carry- 
ing out the Committee’s work. 
The labels, used on your pack- 
ages, will inform others of it. 


Join Us in this Vital Work 
Send Your Dollar Today 
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